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Back to Fundamentals 


HE mind can conjure no period in human affairs wherein the 

morals and behavior of children were not of prime concern to 

their elders. No race or tribe, however barbaric their mode of 
life, ever by design so abandoned their youth that preparation 
for the future was without the counsel of those whom experience 
had taught that honesty and integrity, character and love, con- 
stituted the foundation for happiness and a carefree life. 


The story of the ages is a stereotyped one as it portrays con- 
stancy of the influence on the aged of lessons absorbed in child- 
hood. No matter how far the lure of easy living and the tempting 
call of vice might lead men and women from the pathway of 
virtues, there was recurring and repeating evidence of that in- 
fluence for good exerted by the earliest teachers. And so, some 
of the greatest examples we have today of noble deeds and heroic 
sacrifices are those presented by the epic of one, degraded and 
dishonored, who finally came to glory under the guiding inspira- 
tion of a truth instilled in the days of youth. 


When men and women in the days of their novitiate in life in- 
surance selling are taught the simple homely truisms upon which 
rests the purchase of permanent life insurance, they become 
zealous, effective exponents of the gospel of protection. Often- 
times, in their subsequent career, through overconfidence devel- 
oped through early financial success, these same agents are wont 
to stray from the real worth of life insurance—the security and 
the peace of mind which follow for those who procure it in ade- 
quate amounts—and forego fact for glamour in telling of what 
life insurance may be in some of its “retirement at fifty” features. 


To such salesmen a time will come when failure seems im- 
minent. Their success and continuance as life insurance men will 
come only if they are able to think back on the simple facts which 
they were taught in the early days of their life insurance career 
and from them reclaim anew the zeal and the enthusiasm for the 
part they may play in having a life insurance contract eliminate 
sorrow and want that otherwise might be the lot of a widow and 
her brood. 


pee ee 
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1859 - 1868 


Equitable founded by Henry B. Hyde and Associates, July 26, 1859. 

Year 1860 started with $1,144,000 of Insurance in Force, and Assets 
of $117.102. 

First Death Claim, for $5.500, paid (1860). 

Famous Statute Group, "Protection", introduced in Equitable Policy 

Headings (1860). 

Conditional (Binding) Receipt to protect applicants during issurance 
of policy first employed by Equitable (1862). 

Equitable Assets passed Million mark (1864). 

First 5-year Dividend paid to Policyholders (1865). 

Annual Dividends authorized (1867). 

Total Insurance in Force passed $100,000,000 (1868). 

Limit of risk increased to $50,000 (1868). 


Contemporary Events 


First petroleum well opened in Titusville, Pa. (1859). 

First “bom Express between Sacramento, Cal. and St. Joseph, Mo. 
(1861). 

Start of Civil War, April 15, 1861. 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1, 1863. 

Battle of Gettysburg, July 1, 2, 3, 1863. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, Nov. 19, 1863. 

Maximillian made Emperor of Mexico (1864). 

Civil War ended (1865) ; Lincoln Assassinated. 

13th Amendment Abolished Slavery (1865). 

First Atlantic Cable Laid (1866). 

Alaska purchased by United States from Russia (1867). 


1869 - 1878 


Travel and Residence liberalized; Grace in Payment of Premiums first 
allowed (1869). 

First Home Office Building at 120 Broadway, N. Y., completed (1870). 

Equitable Policy Payments in Single Year reached $3,646,290 (1872). 

Henry B. Hyde elected President on the death of William C. Alexander 


(1874). 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries totalled $5,000,000 dur- 
ing year 1878. 


Contemporary Events 


U. S. Grant elected President (1869). 
France-Prussian War, July-Sept. 1870 
Introduction of antiseptic surgery (1870). 
Great Chicago Fire, Oct. 9-11, 1871 

Block signals for railways invented (1872). 


Disastrous panic in New York, with widespread bank failures. 
N. Y. Stock Exchange closed for ten days (1873). 

Disraeli made Prime Minister of England (1874). 

Constitution of the Republic of France formed (1875). 

Telephone invented by Alexander G. Bell (1875). 

we B. Hayes inaugurated 19th President of the U. S. 
(1877). 

Edison invented Phonograph (1877). 


1879 - 1888 


Three-Year Incontestable Clause introduced (1879). 

William Alexander elected Secretary (1880). 

Equitable policies first granted to women (1880). 
Sub-standard Ratings introduced for Hazardous Occupations (18 


System of Immediate Payment of Death Claims inaugurated ( 188} 


Survivorship Annuity introduced (1881); Life Annuity (1883). 
Assets passed $50,000,000 (1883). 

Equitable limit of .risk on snigle life increased to $100,000 (1884), 
Full Freedom of Travel and Residence granted (1886). 

Two-Year Incontestable Clause introduced (1886). 

Equitable Home Office Building reconstructed and enlarged (1887), 
Insurance in Force $500,000,000 (1888). 


Contemporary Events 


Edison developed Incandescent Lamp (1879). 

Gasoline motor invented by Selden (1879). 

President Garfield assassinated (1881). 

Panama Canal started by French but not completed (1882). 

Discovery of Inoculation for Rabies by Pasteur (1884). 

Grover Cleveland inaugurated 22nd President of U. S. (1885). 

First Trolley Cars in U. S. (1885). 

Washington Monument dedicated in Washington (1885). 

Great Blizzard of 1888, March 12-14. 

Inventions patented: Linotype Machine (1884); Cash Regi 
by Patterson (1885) ; Adding Machine by Burroughs (1888) 
Transparent photographic film by Eastman (1888). 


1889 - 1898 


100,000th policy issued (1895). 

Total Assets reached 100 Millions (1889). 

Right to Change Beneficiary introduced (1894). 

Assets reached $200,000,000 in 1895. 

Guaranteed Cash Values, also Policy Loans, introduced in 1896. 
Limit of risk on one life increased to $200,000 (1896). 
Spendthrift Clause for protection of Beneficiaries introduced [1 
Continuous Instalment Policy introduced (1898). 


Contemporary Events 


Benjamin Harrison inaugurated 23rd President of U. S. (188 

Johnstown Flood, May 31, 1889—2209 lives Lost. 

Inventions patented: Alternating Current Motor; Color Pi 
raphy (1892). 

Grover Cleveland inaugurated 24th President of U. S. (1893). 

Edison developed Rinetoscope (Moving Picture apparatus) 1 

Ford built first successful automobile (1893). 

Financial Panic and Business Depression (1893). 

X-Ray discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen 1895). 

Gold discovered in Klondike (1896). 

William McKinley inaugurated 25th President of U. S. (18% 

Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee (1897). 


U. S. Battleship “Maine” blown up in Havana Harbor, 
Feb. 13, 1898; 260 lives lost. 


Radium discovered by M. and Mme. Curie (1898). 





THE EQUITABLE 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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1899 - 1908 


James W. Alexander elected President on Death of Henry B. Hyde, 
Founder. 

Insurance in Force passed One Billion; Total Assets 400 Millions. 

Automatic Surrender Values and Extended Term Insurance introduced 
1900). 

Pan Policy introduced (1905). 

Poul Morton elected President (1905) 

Grover Cleveland appointed Chairman of Board of Trustees (1906). 

N. Y. Stote Standard Policy Forms introduced (1907). 













Contemporary Events 





President McKinley assassinated (1901). 

Theodore Roosevelt elected 26th President of U. S. 

Death of Queen Victoria—Coronation of King Edward VII 
(1902). 

Mt. Pelee (Martinique) eruption May 8, (1902). 

Pacific Cable completed, San Francisco to China (1902). 

Marconi’s First Radio Message (1902). 

First Successful Aeroplane Flight by Wright Brothers, Kitty 
Hawk, N. C. (1902). 

First New York subway opened (1904). 

San Francisco Earthquake, April 18-19, 1906. 











1909 - 1918 


50th Anniversary celebrated by The Equitable (1909). 

Assets reached $479,900,419; Insurance in Force, $1,335,347,979. 

Corporate Policy introduced. 

Group Life Insurance inaugurated by Equitable (1911). 

Refund and Cash Refund Annuities introduced (1911). 

Death of Paul Morton—Judge Day elected President (1911). 

Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, destroyed by fire (1912). 

First Disability Waiver Clause introduced (1912). 

New Equitable Building opened, 120 Broadway (1915). 

Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization 
reached $1,000,000,000 (1916). 

Double Indemnity Accident provision introduced (1917). 














Contemporary Events 


William H. Taft inaugurated 27th President of U. S. (1909). 

Admiral Peary Discovered North Pole (1909). 

First Aeroplane Crossing of English Channel by Louis Bleriot 
(1909). 

George V. of England crowned upon death of Edward VII 
(1909). 

South Pole discovered by Amundsen (1911). 

First Aeroplane Flight Across U. S. by C. P. Rogers (1911). 

Hydroplane invented by Glenn H. Curtiss (1911). 

SS. “Titanic” hit Iceberg off Newfoundland, 1517 lives losi, 
(1912). 

Woodrow Wilson inaugurated 28th President of U. S. (1913). 

Panama Canal opened (1913). 

Parcel Post System inaugurated in U. S. (1913). 

World War begun in Europe (1914). 

“Lusitania” sunk by submarine, 1198 lives lost (1914). 

Trans-continental telephone opened (1914). 

U. S. entered World War, April 6, 1917. 

Armistice declared Nov. 11, 1918. 

Influenza Epidemic; Over $100,000,009 paid in Death Cliams by 
American companies (1918-1919). 

Woman Suffrage Amendment passed (1918). 



















1919 - 1928 


Group A. & H. added to Group Coverage (1920). 

Insurance in Force reached Three Billions in Oct. 1922. 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment added to Group (1922). 

Home Office Building at 393 Seventh Avenue completed (1924). 

Complete Mutualization of Society (1917 plan) in 1925. 

Non-Medical Insurance granted Policyholders (1926). 

Salary Savings Insurance introduced (1926). 

Group Annuities introduced (1927). 

Judge Day made Chairman of Board and Thomas |. Parkinson elected 
President (1927). 

Insurance in Force reached Six Billions (1928). 

Assets reached One Billion (1928). 

Death of Judge Day (1928). 


Contemporary Events 


Versailles Peace Treaty signed, June 28, 1919. 

Volstead Act (Prohibition Amendment) passed (1920). 

Suffrage for women in effect (1920). 

Warren G. Harding inaugurated 29th President of U. S. (1921). 

First American Radio Broadcasting Station opened in Pittsburgh, 

KDKA, (1921). 

Union of Soviet Republics in Russia declared (1922). 

Calvin Coolidge inaugurated 30th President of U. S. on death of 
President Harding (1923). 

Insulin (for Diabetes) discovered by F. C. Banting, Canadian 
physician (1923). 

Television demonstrated (1927). 

Lindbergh’s solo flight to Paris, May 20, 1927. 

Successful commercial radio-telephone communication between 
America and England (1927). 

Herbert Hoover elected 31st President of U. S. (1928). 


1929 ~ 1938 


Monthly Premium plan adopted (1929). 

Economic Adjustment Policy introduced (1931). 

Payments to Policyholders reached Three Billions (1933). 

Optional Retirement Policy introduced (1933). 

Equitable’s 75th Anniversary—lInsurance in Force $6,143,158,113. 

Family Income Policy introduced (1934). 

Group Hospitalization introduced (1934). 

Assets passed Two Billions in 1937. 

Death of William Alexander, Secretary of Equitable 57 years, March 
25, 1937. 

Equitable entered 80th ANNIVERSARY YEAR on July 26, 1938. Total 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since Organization 
$4,136,696,205. Insurance in Force, $6,749,177,544. 


Contemporary Events 


Stock Market collapse; financial panic — (1929). 

Franklin D. Roosevelt inaugurated 32nd President of U. S. 
(1933). 

Bank Moratorium proclaimed (1933). 

“Century of Progress” Exposition at Chicago (1933). 

N.R.A. passed by Congress (1933). 

Renewal of diplomatic relations between U. S. and Soviet Russia 
(1933). 

Social Security Bill passed (1935). 

Death of George V of England (1936). 

Abdication of Edward VI'l—George VI declared King (1936). 

Civil War in Spain (1936-39). 

Italian Conquest of Ethiopia declared May 9, 1936. 

Boulder Dam (Nevada) completed March 1, 1936. 

Vechanical Cotton Picker demonstrated by Rust 
(1938). 

New York World’s Fair (1939). 

San Francisco World’s Fair (1939). 


Brothers 
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Below left: Fire Safe 
Home, created by Perry 
M. Duncan as an example 
of a dignified, livable, 
fire-resistant home. It in- 
cludes a lounge and club 
rooms for the Home In- 
surance Company of New 
York and its agents. It 
is made of fire-proof brick 
with terra cotta backing. 
Interior walls are dry 
finish; roof, asbestos-ce- 
ment shingle. 



















On the left: Mural on the 
court wall of the Business 
Systems and Insurance 
Building at the New York 
World's Fair. It is the 
belief of the artist, Dun- 
bar Beck, that this would 
be the number of arms 
and hands required by 
modern man if he were te 
get his work done without 
the aid of modern office 
devices. 








INSURANCE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


Aetna Life, Home of New York, Metro- 
politan Life and Equitable Society in 
Impressive Institutional Exhibits 


ance sheet of the New York 
World’s Fair are clicked off by 
the gigantic National Cash Register 
that swivels far above one of the 
entrances to the Fair grounds. Each 


T ne human entries on the bal- 














By DAVID PORTER 
Spectator Staff Writer 


person passing through the turn 
stiles is automatically registered 
on this device, and after stepping 
into the “World of Tomorrow” 
merges with the milling throngs, 
intent, however, upon objectives of 


more particular interest to him. 

There are innumerable such ob- 
jectives — amusements, of course; 
concessions; foreign or commercial 
exhibits that are gems _ strewn 
over the green velvet of the me 
ticulously tailored lawns; sylvai 
retreats set apart from the sun and 
noise and distraction; a thousand 
and one items that compete for at 
tention. The amusements are pack 
ing in the crowds until the wee 
hours of the morning; industrial 
exhibits absorb and send forth 
again constant streams of the cur 
ious; the Trylon and Perispheré 
admit thousands to a preview of 
the World of Tomorrow. 

But after a glance at the attend 
ance totals of all the attractions of 
the New York World’s Fair, there) 
is no question that an insurant’ 
exhibit has outstripped its compet 
tors—the “health show,” sponso 
by eight of America’s prominel 
insurance companies. This show 
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the Hall of Men exhibit in the Med- 
icine and Public Health Building, 
with an average attendance of more 
than one-third of the paid Fair ad- 
missions. On one day, as a matter 
of cold statistics, when paid admis- 
sions were less than 200,000, this 
show drew 107,000 of them. 

What is behind this intense in- 
terest on the part of Mr. Fair- 
Goer? Is it the formal insurance 
motif? Not entirely. In fact, the 
insurance theme is implied rather 
than boldly asserted. Health, pro- 
tection, safety, indemnity — these 
are the immediate concern of the 
man in the street who drops in at 
the health show and the other in- 
surance exhibits elsewhere, just as 
they are the day-by-day business 
of the insurance companies. Indus- 
trial and commercial exhibits re- 
ceive their due meed of attention; 
gadgets are examined with intent 
study; the amusements offset the 
more serious business of the Fair. 
But probably the idea that sinks 
most deeply into the fair-goer’s 
consciousness, in some form or 
other, is insurance. 


Seven Focal Exhibits 


Food, transportation, communi 
cation, production and distribution, 
community interests, science and 
education, medicine and _ public 
health—these are the seven focal 
exhibits of the New York World’s 
Fair of 1939, the seven basic func- 
tions in the modern world, and 


AETNA’S FAMOUS LABORATORY FOR LIVING 


st 











The Garden of Security is the 
Equitable Society's exhibit at the 
Fair. The Garden is constructed in 
the form of an amphitheatre. 


each focal exhibit is an introduc- 
tion to the other exhibits in that 
particular zone. Yet insurance, 
whether as an ideal or an applied 
science, underlies each of these 
seven. 

The theme of the World’s Fair, 











as well as its symbol, stress better 
than the Fair’s sponsors possibly 
contrived, the ideal of insurance. 
The theme is “The World of To- 
morrow”’—obviously a supreme haz- 
ard unless safeguarded by insur- 
ance; while the symbol, a duplex 
affair, carries that ideal still fur- 
ther. The Trylon, a gigantic steel 
needle, its three slender, white sides 
towering to a height of 700 feet, 
symbolizes aspiration. Aspiration 
to what? Obviously again, to a 
security and progressively comfort- 
able existence, which would be 
jeopardized without the sustaining 
or repairing effect of insurance. 
The Perisphere, a huge ball 200 
feet in diameter and the largest 
globe ever made by man, symbolizes 
The World About Us, which could 
scarcely exist as a social and eco- 
nomic unit without the assurance 
of safety and security that is af- 
forded by the practical values of 
insurance. 


Insurance Implied 


All of which may not be imme- 
diately apparent to the fair-goer 
who shoves through the turnstile, 
carrying a lunch basket and mar- 
shaling his immediate descendants 
through the formality that attends 
admission to the Fair. The inevi- 
table excitement of the first glimpse 
of a grandeur which does not exist 
in the Bronx or in South Bend or 
in Indianapolis shunts aside every- 
thing but the sweeping beauty con- 








fronting the visitor. Insurance, he 
would muse, if he thought of it at 
all at that moment, is something 
the agent tries to sell him every 
now and then. It is only when the 
breathtaking scope of the Fair, 
with its underlying significance, 
reaches him that he understands 
the values which have been pre- 
sented to him, in varying degrees 
of expertness, by his neighbor back 
home—the insurance agent. 

Insurance is not only an ideal be- 
hind the exquisite structure of the 
Fair, but it is also presented in 
concrete form in certain spots of 
the Fair grounds, and by certain 
companies. The Hall of Man is one 
instance where the companies have 
gotten together to present their 
message in an extremely dramatic 
manner. The talking skeleton; the 
immense mural depicting Man, with 
his heart a pulsing red beat; the 
Lindbergh-Carrel mechanical heart 
and other eye-catching exhibits, tell 
the story of Man as a normal, func- 
tioning being. 

The eight companies which are 
co-sponsoring this exhibit are life 
insurance companies—the Metro- 
politan, Travelers, New York Life, 
John Hancock, Connecticut Mutual, 
Aetna Life, Connecticut General 
and Guardian Life. 

These eight companies pledged 
$123,000 toward the development of 
the Hall of Man, presenting a sim- 
plified exposition of better health 
and living, and without thought 
of actual sales. Visitors learn facts 
about themselves they never knew 
before, and they do so by violating 


the traditional rule of museums 
the world over, which says: “Please 
do not touch!” Instead of looking 
without touching, visitors here are 
encouraged to press buttons, push 
levers and turn cranks to their 
heart’s content, learning in exciting 
fashion the various functions of the 
body associated with walking, work- 
ing, sleeping, eating, and the five 
senses. The theory behind this 
technique in popular health educa- 
tion is that what is self-taught is 
best learned. 

But life insurance, naturally, is 
not the only aspect of insurance 
presented to the alert and inquisi- 
tive Fair visitor. Casualty and fire 
insurance are specifically brought 
to his attention through the medi- 
um of exhibits sponsored by other 
companies, notably the Home In- 
surance Co. and the Aetna affiliated 
companies. The Home has a fire- 
resistant house built in the Town 
of Tomorrow, illustrating the most 
modern type of home that defies 
the ravages of fire and is, there- 
fore, the best form of material and 
domestic security that can be of- 
fered to Mr. America and his wife 
and children. The Aetna has a 
large exhibit in the Business Sys- 
tems and Insurance Building which 
graphically portrays the workings 
of forces in Nature, the disregard 
of which can seriously affect the 
well-being of the individual. 


Outstanding Exhibits 
And to complete the list of in- 
surance companies which have ex- 
hibits on the Fair grounds, there 





Seven pretty attendants at the Aetna's Laboratory for Living prepare for a 
busy day. These girls conduct visitors through the exhibit and explain the work- 
ings of the various displays which are dedicated to the cause of accident and 


fire prevention and health conservation. 
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is the Metropolitan Life, with its 
expansive presentation in the Busi- 
ness Systems and Insurance Build. 
ing, and the Equitable Society, 
whose Garden of Security is not 
only an ideal spot in which to rest 
after hours of tramping through 
the -orderly maze of the Fair, but 
also presents a simple but effective 
presentation of the ideal of a se 
cure and well-buttressed existence, 

Several hours of similar tramp. 
ing through the Fair grounds ae- 
quainted the Spectator reporter 
with the actual workings of the 
insurance exhibits, which have 
drawn countless thousands of vis- 
itors. They are striking in them- 
selves and novel in that they pre 
sent immediately to the public the 
realistic mechanism of insurance as 
it goes into action to protect the 
average policyholder, his family and 
his possessions. 


Fire-Safe Home 


So, let’s take the long way 
through the Fair to the Town of 
Tomorrow. We get off near the 
above - mentioned National Cash 
Register, with our own passage 
through the turnstile adding to the 
attendance figures on the register, 
and strike across the Fair grounds, 
past the Theme Center and along 
Rainbow Avenue. 

The Fire-Safe Home, in _ the 
Town of Tomorrow, is the Home 
Insurance Company’s answer t 
death and destruction by fire each 
year in the United States. Last 
year, for instance, more than 10- 
000 persons were burned to death 
and approximately 20,000 injured 
in this country. Faulty construe 
tion, permitting the rapid spreai 
of flames, was a contributing fae 
ter to this appalling loss @ 
life, with a property loss @ 
$302,000,000. 

Because of this enormous prop 
erty loss, much of which represent 
uninsured values, the Home erecteé 
a dignified, attractive and livabk 
house on the Fair grounds, with th 
emphasis placed on the fire-resit 
tance of the materials used ®& 
build it. 

Fabricated with a structural tik 
and brick exterior and Salem Ce 
lonial shingles of asbestos and ce 
ment, the Home Insurance hous 
has a modern Colonial charm. Eight 
rooms, a laundry and a _ room 
glassed-in porch make up its # 
tractive interior, while for visiting 
agents, brokers and friends of t® 
company the two-car garage all 
the two rooms above have be 
transformed into a restful lounge 
Here are the private headquarte® 
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for agents, brokers, company ex- 
ecutives and policyholders of the 
Home when they visit the Fair. 
Here they are given vital informa- 
tion concerning what to see, how to 
get there, where to secure reserva- 
tions while in New York and other 
bits of invaluable information. 

A very fair percentage of the 
total number of the Home’s agency 
force in the United States have 
visited the company’s model house 
in the Town of Tomorrow. These 
have come from every section of 
the country—from the South, the 
mid-West, New England and the 
Pacific Coast, as well as from 
foreign fields, including Manila, 
Shanghai and Cape Town, South 
Africa. 

Returning toward the Theme 
Center, the inquiring insurance re- 
porter passes the community in- 
terests group and comes to the 
Business Systems and Insurance 
Building, which houses both the 
Aetna exhibit and that of the Met- 
ropolitan Life. 


Aetna's Laboratory 


To the wise spirit of prevention 
of disaster, the Aetna’s Laboratory 
for Living, situated in a strategic 
spot in this building, is dedicated. 
The exhibit consists mainly of a 
series of novel scientific experi- 
ments revealing interesting facts 
about the average individual. He 
may learn here, through operating 
various machines, the working of 
forces in Nature, the disregard of 
which may seriously affect his own 
well-being. 

One feature of the Aetna show 
which catches the fancy of every 
visitor is the Aetna safe-driving 
test. “Can you stop on a dime?” 
the machine asks the curious on- 
looker. And when he slips into the 
auto4tike contrivance and steps on 
the brake at a signal from a traf- 
fic light, his reaction is measured 
in eighths of a second. “Are you 
a good helmsman?” asks another 
machine. Or “Are you easily daz- 
zled?” inquires still another. It’s 
much fun, the inquisitive visitor 
discovers, to slip into the seat and 
test his own reactions as a driver. 

There are four machines with 
which the Aetna tests his reactions: 
the glarometer, periometer, reac- 
tometer and steerometer. The glar- 
ometer measures his susceptibility 
to headlight glare; the periometer 
estimates his width of vision when 
his eyes are focused straight ahead; 
the reactometer shows how long it 
takes him to apply the brake in an 
emergency, and the steerometer 
Measures his eye and hand coordi- 


The story the Metropolitan Life tells in its exhibit is as dramatic as life itself. The 
visitor learns, in graphic form. the daily hazards of life—the method by which the 
company's investments insure income and furnish capital—the means by which the 
greatest asset of all, human life, is protected by the many activities of the company. 


nation, an important factor in good 
driving. 

And if you think the average 
Fair-goer is not particularly inter- 
ested in these driving tests, take a 
stroll through the Aetna exhibit 
one day and watch the curious 
throng awaiting their turn at the 
driver’s seat. 

The four companies of the Aetna 
group have cooperated in erecting 
this exhibit—the Aetna Life, Aétna 
Casualty & Surety, Standard Fire 
and the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany—thereby presenting a triple 
aspect of insurance protection: 
life, fire and casualty. 


Heartbeats 


Next to the driving tests in this 
exhibit is a novel device which 
demonstrates the action of the 
human heart. Within an outline of 
a human figure may be seen red 
and blue veins and arteries through 
which light flows in a semblance of 
the human blood stream. Mean- 
while an artificial heart expands 
and contracts. What lends a bit 
of spectator interest is the fact 
that the oscilloscope is held over 
the heart of an attractive Aetna 
girl. The climax of the demonstra- 
tion is reached when the girl jumps 
up and down as though skipping 
rope, while her heart beats faster 
and faster, with an indicator reg- 
istering the extra work her heart 
is doing. 

Farther along in the Aetna ex- 


hibit is the fire-prevention stage, 
where a number of causes of 
fire are dramatically demonstrated. 
With the loud bang of a dust ex- 
plosion in a miniature factory, the 
Aetna begins its periodic fire-pre- 
vention show. Through the use of 
model houses in a little village, the 
onlookers learn how fires are 
started by the overloading of elec- 
trical circuits, by inflammable dust 
mixtures and vapors. Thus safety 
is dramatized so that spectators 
learn visually what happens when 
they carelessly play with home- 
hazards. 

Like the exhibit in the Hall of 
Man, the Aetna show is educational. 
There are no salesmen; nothing 
blatant which pulls prospective 
clients across a counter. The lesson 
taught is visual and the onlooker 
goes away convinced that he had 
better do something about his care- 
less mode of living. 

Beyond the stage effects, how- 
ever, the Aetna exhibit is of in- 
terest to the group’s agents and 
brokers. Hospitality envelops them 
as they go backstage, where a rest- 
room is provided for them and the 
more intimate company atmosphere 
makes them feel at home, with a 
newly-installed television set to 
beguile their rest period. There is 
a card-index here which lists the 
names of those who have come afar 
to visit the Fair and the Aetna 

(Continued on page 24) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





The Equitable Celebrates 


Mincing no 
current trends in government as they 
affect the operations of private busi- 
ness, President Thomas I. Parkinson 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety last week gave a crisp and in- 
telligent outline of the situation con- 
fronting the big and little business 
men of the country. Speaking at the 
eightieth anniversary dinner of the 
Equitable Society at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, on 
July 26 before a dinner audience of 
about two thousand top-flight Equit- 
able representatives, President Park- 
inson called a spade by its real name 
without clothing the tool in flattering 
but ambiguous phraseology. 

Every now and again a 
shaft is sent winging toward the city 
on the Potomac by a business man 
turned public speaker for the moment, 
but, frequently the shaft is barbed 
beyond necessity or is a dull weapon 
that slides harmlessly off its objec- 
tive. The two thousand at the Wal- 
dorf, however, heard a statement of 
Equitable position in the case of 
Business v. Government that for clear 
presentation and logical marshalling 
of facts topped the field. 


words in discussing 


verbal 


W hat of the Future? 


There was more than a hint of pes- 
simism in the Parkinson survey of 
the future. As well as an appeal 
to the benign spirits which have safe 
guarded the Equitable during its 
eighty years. “We have need, you 
and I,” he commented, “of the inspira- 
tion and guidance which can be de- 
rived from contemplation of the his- 
tory of our Society and its progress, 
for we stand on the threshold of a 
gray expanse of uncharted waters. 
This nation of more than a half of 
whose sovereign life the Society has 
been a witness and a part is itself 
upon a far more majestic scale ex- 
periencing the impact of forces gen- 
erated over the long past and more 
elemental in their direct onset 
and counter-thrust than anything its 
history has recorded, forces whose 
magnitude is commensurate with the 
complexity of our present national 
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life. It is not evidence of timidity to 
say that the picture of the future, 
near and remote, as far as we can 
discern its dim outlines, is forbidding 
in many aspects.” 

Part of Mr. Parkinson’s pessimistic 
view, naturally, arises from a con 
sideration of the hampering restric- 
tions placed upon both big and little 
business. It is his contention, and 
one that has been demonstrated as 
correct, that prosperous business is 
the best guarantee of a prosperous 
nation and when business becomes 
sick and depressed, the nation suffers 
in direct proportion. 


Insurance a Target 


As for the business of life insur- 
ance, Mr. Parkinson points out that 
its very success and its performance 
even in days of depression in the spirit 
as well as in the letter of its obliga 
tions have naturally inspired curiosity 
and criticism. Therefore the series 
of investigations aimed to discover by 
what phenomenon the life insurance 
business not only survived dark days 
but even found nourishment in storms 
and distress. But the business has 
met such probes with confidence. 

“We in the life insurance business,” 
declared Mr. Parkinson, “are satisfied 


EQUITABLE PRESIDENT 


Thomas |. Parkinson 


that it should be supervised and we 
realize that such of our progress has 
been founded in public confidence to 
which informed and reasonable reg- 
ulation has greatly contributed. We 
have the conviction that our business 
has nothing to fear from competent, 
informed regulatory supervision op- 
erating efficiently and economically 
and never seeking to wrest initiative 
from those who undertake the man- 
agement of the business.*** I am not 
trying to be cheerfully reassuring but 
rather emphasizing that the record 
of protection and service to our policy- 
holders and our status as cooperative 
societies, justify our welcoming hon- 
est criticism and investigation as the 
possible source of improvement in our 
Only this do we fear 

tampering 


performance. 
self-seeking or political 
with our business, and that we do 
not believe our policyholders will per- 


mit.” 


A Curious Cynicism 


That those who indulge in this sort 
of tampering will not escape certain 
defined consequences is intimated by 
Mr. Parkinson. “We must make al- 
lowance,” he continues, “for what is 
thought to be the requirements of 
political expediency but we cannot re- 
frain from suggesting that irrespon 
sible distortion of the motives and 
the effects of the operations of life 
insurance institutions will ultimately 
prove a political boomerang.*** It is 
certainly a curious kind of cynicism 
that gives rise to current violent 
phrases criticizing the concentration 
of capital just when by discrimina- 
tory taxation and wholesale restraint 
of trade by bureaucratic regulation 
public policy is coercing little busi- 
ness everywhere in this land to sur- 
render to big business. Bigness, 
after all, is not an absolute term and 
so far as the Society is concerned I 
do not yet foresee the day when our 
size will constitute an impairment te 
our capacity to administer our trust 
Bigness is undesirable only when it 
gets beyond human capacity for im 
telligent direction. By way of illus 
tration and warning, I might say that 
the Federal Government is today the 
undesirable 


outstanding instance of 


bigness.” 


No Help Wanted 


Not only does the life insurance 
business resent what is conceived # 
the gradual encroachment of gover 
ment in the realm of business bat 
it definitely does not want aid from 
that source in running its affairs 
“We do not,” declares Mr. Parkinse®, 


“expect someone else to solve of 
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problems or carry our responsibilities. 
We accept the challenge as our prede- 
cessors, in the administration of our 
Society, accepted theirs. We do not 
and we know we need not look to the 
government to solve our problems. 
The government cannot cure our eco- 
nomic ills. The government exists 
to serve in a limited sphere. It is 
our job to do the daily work and 
steer a sound course. If we in the 
business world do this with confidence 
on the long-term results, we shall in 
the future as in the past prosper and 
grow in capacity to serve and the 
government will fall in behind where 
it belongs and follow us. 


No Substitute for Initiative 


“Government may master business 
men but it cannot take the place of 
business men. Government may, and 
sometimes has, stifle initiative and 
dry up the incentives of business men 
but government cannot do the job 
which has been and still is the job 
of business men. 
made the mistake of looking too much 
to government for the solution of our 
economic problems. The solution of 
those problems is the responsibility of 


Perhaps we have 


men of character, intellect and a sense 
of service to mankind, and those men 
are the product of and are engaged 
in free enterprise.” 


A Sine Qua Non 


The agency force is an essential for 
the business of life insurance, notes 
President Parkinson, for “notwith 
standing our capacity and our will to 
serve we are dependent upon the in- 
stitution of agency to make our ser- 
vice effective. * * * Our Society could 
produce a lower net cost if it restrict- 
ed its coverage to the best risks: in- 
stead, it has constantly sought to 
expand the risks which it could afford 
to bring within its protecting service. 
Simply for comparison I suggest that 
the savings bank form of life insur- 
ance was developed in Massachusetts 
under the distinguished advocacy of 
Justice Brandeis at about the same 
time that the Equitable, in the effort 
to extend its service to those who did 
not then generally enjoy it, invented 
group insurance. Today Massachu- 
setts savings banks have in force 
about 125 millions of low-cost life in- 
surance, much of which is held by 
persons of ample means who took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to get 
their insurance at low rates 

“Today there is in force 13 billions 
of group insurance, more than 2 bil 
lions of it in the Equitable, assuring 
to the families of workmen the con- 
Unuance for one year after the death 


of the employee of the salary which 


























HARRY T. WRIGHT HONORED BY EQUITABLE 
ASSOCIATES 


The Old Guard of The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States gives 
special recognition to that member of the field force who, in the opinion of the 
comm‘ttee making the selection, has done the most for the institution of life insur- 
ance during the preceding year, the selection based on: 

His general usefulness and cooperation with his ascociates; his helpful coopera- 
tion in advancing the interests of his agency, the Society, and the underwriters’ 
association in his community; his activity in community affairs and his usefulness 
in advancing the welfare of the institution of life insurance in matters of public 
relation; his progress and development in connection with the above points in 


relation to service of The Equitable. 


At a luncheon meeting in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, at the annua! 
agency meetina, the executive committee of the Equitable Old Guard reported that 
on the bas’s of recommendations submitted to it, Harry T. Wright of Chicago was 
named as the recipient of the award. He was presented with a medal in the presence 
of 800 delegates to the company's 80th anniversary convention. 

Mr. Wright has for many years been one of the leading personal writers of life 
insurance in the United States. He is an authority on business life insurance and 
inheritance tax insurance, placing many policies for this type of coverage in addi- 
tion to family protection policies. He is a frequent contributor to leading insurance 
journals on various phases of life underwriting. He is one of the best examples in 
cons stent production of life insurance, being noted for insuring a large number of 
lives rather than as a specialist in large policies. He has been prominent in life 
underwriter activities, being at present on the executive committee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and will be a candidate for vice-president of that 
body at its annual convention in St. Louis in September. 








he enjoyed at the time of his death. 
Is anything more than a statement 
of the fact needed to indicate the dif- 
ference between life insurance and 
life insurance service? If more is 
needed, may I add that the old Equit- 
able of London, glorious institution 
that it is, operating without agents, 
pays to its policyholders in a yea! 
about the same amount that our 
Equitable, operating with the best 
agency force in the business world, 
pays to its policyholders in a few 


~ 


days. 


Panics and Panics 


There have been panics and de- 
pressions and the one from which we 
are emerging so slowly was not neces- 
sarily the worst we have experienced, 
in the opinion of John Bassett Moore, 
Equitable director and member of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, The 
Hague, who followed Mr. Parkinson 
in addressing the anniversary dinner 
at the Waldorf. 


viewed the depressed areas in the 


Judge Moore re- 
nation’s business life, particularly 
those of 1837 and 1873, and comment- 
ed that ingrained habits of economy 
and industry pulled the country out 
of the morass of depression and busi- 
ness stagnation. The same remedy 
must be followed today if we are to 
erase completely the effects of the 
1930’s. No futile 
crying in the wilderness but the cour- 


depression of the 


ageous will to recover and the appli 
cation of tested principles of economy 


and sheer hard work. 


Program for Golden 
Anniversary Convention 

Twenty-one speakers, including 
twelve representatives of life insur- 
ance and nine _ nationally - known 
Americans, will speak before the main 
sessions of the golden anniversary 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in Houston, 
Sept. 25-29. These facts appear in the 
announcement of the convention’s 
complete program, made by Ralph G. 
Engelsman of New York this week. 

The eleven noted authorities from 
outside the business who are sched- 
uled to appear on the program will 
talk directly on the theme of the con- 
vention, “The Contribution American 
Life Insurance Has Made to Amer- 
ican Life.” The life underwriters will 
discuss specific phases of selling. 
which will feature fast-moving, in- 
dividualized marketing ideas. 

All of the talks on the convention 
program will be brief ones, according 
to Mr. Engelsman. Each of the 
speakers has a definite message to 
bring before the delegates, he said, 
and this has resulted in a definite 
limiting of the time assigned for the 
addresses. 

Special features of the program 
will include a dramatization and one 
of the first performances of the life 
insurance film, “Yours Truly, Ed 
Graham,” on Wednesday morning; a 
special session with selling facts and 
the Million Dollar Round Table Hour 
on Wednesday afternoon; the confer- 
ment exercises of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters on Thurs- 
day morning. 
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Equitable Celebrates Its 
Eightieth Anniversary 


The eightieth anniversary of its 
founding was celebrated on July 26 
by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U. S. with an all-day 
program which began at 10 a. m. 
with brief exercises in the arcade of 
the home office building at 393 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, in- 
cluded an address by Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president of the Equitable, 
and was marked by vocal and in- 
strumental interludes. This was a 
rededication ceremony and set the 


keynote for the entire anniversary. 

Following these exercises, the en 
tire group, consisting of 1,500 Equit- 
able managers and agents gathered 
in New York for a three-day educa- 
tional conference held in conjunction 
with the anniversary, and 3500 New 
York City employees of the company, 
traveled by special trains to the New 
York World’s Fair. On arrival at 
the Fair grounds, the greups assem- 
bled in parade formation and marched 
to the Equitable’s Garden of Security 

Principal speakers at the commem- 
oration exercises in the Garden were 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, mayor of New 
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ALWAYS TOGETHER 


These happy little fellows will be together 


throughout their growing years. 
Dad will see to that, if he lives. 


He has even made sure that if he is not 


shall have a 


mother 


Is there some other Dad in your area of oper- 
ations who ought to make the same sure pro- 


Show him the monthly income settle- 
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Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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York City, and Grover Whalen, presi- 
dent of the Fair Corporation. Henry 
M. Alexander, chairman of the Equi- 
table Directors’ 80th Anniversary 
Committee, presided and introduced 
the speakers. 

Following the exercises in the 
Garden of Security, a luncheon was 
held by the Group Millionaires’ Club, 
composed of Equitable representa- 
tives who have written a million dol- 
lars or more of Group insurance this 
year, at the Petroleum Building roof. 
This meeting was presided over by 
Preston H. Williams, Chicago, presi- 
dent of the club. 

The 80th anniversary dinner was 
held in the Grand Ballroom of th 
Waldorf-Astoria, with approximately 
2000 in attendance, including officers 
and directors of the company. The 
after-dinner commentaries were of- 
fered by President Thomas I. Parkin- 
son, who presided, and by Louis H. 
Pink, New York Insurance Superin- 
tendent, and John Bassett Moore, 
member of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, The Hague, and an 
Equitable director. 

The three-day conference was called 
into session at the Waldorf on July 
25 by William J. Graham, Equitabk 
vice-president, with a get-together 
luncheon, and ended July 27 with a 
business managers sales conference 
Those attending included field man- 
agers and 800 delegates whose aver- 
age production over the previous 18 
months exceeded $300,000 of insur- 
ance volume. 

(Further details of the anniversary 
proceedings will be found in Sur- 
views, Departmental Digest and City 
Streets in this issue.) 


A. & H. Premium Gain 
Shown for First Half 


Accident and health insurance will 
show a splendid increase in volume 
again this year based on experience 
for the first half of the year, accord- 
ing to reports tabulated by the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence. 

An increase in premium volume of 
7.6% for the first six months of 1939 
over a similar period for 1938 was 
shown by the experience of companies 
representing over 75% of the total 
business of conference members. Due 
to an increase in respiratory diseases 
during the winter months, loss ratios 
increased slightly for this period com 
pared to the same in 1938. 

Executive Secretary Harold R. Gor 
don of the conference estimates 4 
1939 accident and health volume 
over $235,000,000 compared to 1938 
$222,000,000 total. 
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preas Correction in Figures 


Henry EB ; 
Equi- Of American Republic 
_—— On page 38 of the 1939 edition of 
duced The Spectator Pocket Register of 
Accident Insurance the total admit- 
} the ted assets of the AMERICAN RE- 
fay, PUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
Club, of Des Moines, Iowa, is shown as 
senta- $18,247, total liabilities as $10,469 and 
n dol- surplus to policyholders at $7,778. 


e this These figures are incorrect. The cor- 
rect amounts which should have been 
shown are total admitted assets, $35,- 


presi- 467; total liabilities, $10,447 and sur- 
plus to policyholders, $25,020. The 
p> Was company increased its total admitted 
f the assets during 1938 by $6,326 and sur- 
nately plus to policyholders by $7,982. The 
ficers company had a premium income of 
The $38,636 and paid claims in the amount 
e of- of $9,805. Increases were noted in 
arkin- all departments of operation during 
jis H. 1938. 
perin- 
foore, P . 
rt of Appointed General Agent 
dan Clarence F. Merrifield has been ap- hen smith ___ 
pointed general agent for the Connec- "Yes, | know. But this time it's different. | don't want to win. 
called tieut Mutual at Portland, Ore. Mr. I'm trying to sell this fellow an insurance policy.” 
July Merrifield has been supervisor in 
itable charge at the Portland agency for 
tether almost a year, following the decision wood to devote his time to his per- agency offices are located at Room 210 
ith 2 of former general agent Roland Lock- sonal clientele. Mr. Merrifield’s Porter Building, Portland. 
rence. 
man- 
aver- Comparative Reports of Life Insurance Companies for First Six Months of 1938 and 1939 
us 1s ————— = —— - = 
insur- Premium Average Average 
Surplus Income Size Size 
Six to Policy Premium from Payments Paid for Policies 
sary Months Total holders Income Annuities to Total Policies in | Total | Total 
. Company and Locatios Ending | Capital | Admitted | (Including |(Excluding| During Policy- | Disburse- | Written | Force | Insurance | Insurance 
Sur- June 30 Stock | Assets | Capital) | Annuities)| 6 Months | holders | ments | (Ordinary)) (Ordinary) Written in Force 
| City | § $ $ $ ; | £ | £ 2. Sh Beene. 
1939 a83,204,886 u 5,500,027 | 2,793,579) 4,782,405 3,343) 2,535) 16,867,141) 406, 


eaeS utes, Wastdagten, BD. \1938 | 076,028,513 u | 5,431,862 | 21772,626 3015] 2470] Isb7a.088| 302-802-217 
vin a A Ln. | Hae | ail ER) aa) a) Ha os : 
ern oad A tin | | RRL na) a) a e 
macraan Mutual, Deo Meines, lowe 1938 | 227,390,080) 31'500,000| 1540.72 10.3701 1114046) 1,581,306| 
ta ice, De Main, oes. (|| BR RR gr] ha aa mae 
Oe ane e,DearCn.|(ie | | Haan a aR ha 
Ce ae 

Citizens Life Ins. Co., New Orleans, La. eo ’ 335,906) crane oy'see ; 

Odin National Lie, Basin, Maw | 18 | ZNO) SHB) gener) 27a) 7g 

Confederation Life Asen., Toronto, Can ..| (iggy | 350000] 12na0e8s7] 708881 1727770) 820-775) 

Country Life Ins. Co., Chicago, Il 1938 200,000| 7768211| 1.250.208 1241 267| | 313,518| 686,377 
Empire State Mutual, Jamestown, N. Y en ; : sesT7 sr 707| . | a so 
1939 250, 97) 867,234 1,108,736) 
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1938 | 8,306,411! 826,741) 
1939 q 16,995,385 | 1,932,423 11,287) 
1938 | 116,201,369 1,932,462] 4,513) 
Fidelity Union Life, Dallas, Texas = a | Hetty . prey = 
: 9: ‘ | g0'ae4'aaal , 2 333,908! 3,831) 
Franklin Life Ins. Co., Springfield, Il! — eee yoy 062.4: 3308-446 29,709 
: - by » 4 ’ ’ “" '» , «%, 
“reat American Life, Hutchinson, Kan = seen ser} 244026 4 i 


Bureka-Md. Assur. Corp., Baltimore, Md 


Federal Life Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill 
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Gireat-West 1 ife Assur., Winnipeg, Can _ 000, . . | i : 10,145,938 
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22,607,757; 2,462,644) 314,327) | 1,895,707) 
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Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 
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o—Estimated {—After December 31, 1937 all capitalized items were charged out of real estate and deducted 
>~Excluding $2,500,000 reserve for secu: ity fluctuations and other contingencies from the contingency reserve, resulting in a reduction of $720,658 in admitted assets 
¢~ Includes contingency reserve. and contingency reserve as of June 30, 1938 and a corresponding increase in disburse- 
é—Ineludes revivals me en ments for the six-month period. ; 

*—Ineludes intermediate policies a —Includes $1,000,000 contingency reserve. u—Unavailable. 
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A Consistent Producer 
Analyzes Technique 


An agent who has been a successful 
producer for nearly two decades, aver- 
aging around a half a million a year 
gave The Spectator the following out- 
line of his method of operation: 

Most of my prospects and clients 
last year were business and profes- 
sional men. All of my business was a 
direct result of deliberate planning, 
although some of it was the endless 
chain method of policyholders, friends, 
and acquaintances. 

Prospecting, to my mind, is, of 
course, and always has been, the most 
important feature of writing life in- 
surance because after all, intelligent 
prospecting gives you the picture of 
your prospect and allows you to an- 
alyze his needs considerably better 
than going in raw, as it were. 

I have always used a planned sales 
talk. That is, a regular eye, ear, nose 
and throat canvass. My canvass is 
designed primarily for one particular 
contract, embodying settlement op- 
tions, monthly incomes, educational 
features and such, which I have de- 
signed to be used in talking about 
most any policy. 

I believe it is time to emphasize the 
retirement income feature in connec 
tion with canvassing on any particu 
lar policy. People are annuity minded 
and are sold on the idea of a compul 
sory savings plan to safeguard thei 
incomes for later or retirement years. 

I use the two-interview-method of 
selling where it is necessary. How 
ever, if the opportunity is presented 
and I can close the case on one inte 
view I invariably try to do so. 

I do not use the telephone in making 
any appointments any more than 
necessary. The telephone is too eas) 
a way out for a prospect to turn you 
down. 

It has always been my business to 
follow up changes of ages, and also to 
send a birthday greeting card to each 


policyholder or prospective policy- 


-Prospecting 


holder, for | have always believed in 
the personal side of making a contact 
and keeping a friend. 

About 40 per cent of my business 
was written on old policyholders last 
year. I use illustrations of other life 
insurance programs which I have pre- 
pared, and in some cases have paid 
death claims to illustrate or help me 
sell. 

I do not believe there is any likeli 
hood in the Government getting into 
the life insurance business beyond the 
stage of old age pensions and unem- 
ployment insurance. The life insur 
ance companies have been too well 
managed and have been too conserva 


tive, and are far above criticism or 


reproach. I believe the old age pen 
sion plan aids in the writing of life 
insurance. 

Having been in the business 15 
years I would suggest to any new man 
starting in the life insurance business 
that he keep a prospect file and keep 
adding to it religiously, follow it up 
with a birthday greeting card and a 
personal eall. 

I have had occasion to pay a good 
many death claims in my experience 
and in all cases I have recommended 
that the life insurance, if not already 
programmed, be placed in the trustee- 
ship form to provide monthly incomes 
or other periodic payments. 


Clearing Prospect File 
of Stale Names 

Here are four rules of a leading 
agent for the elimination of deadwood 
in the prospect file: 

“First, when you have had three 
interviews with a man, have tried to 
close three times and have been turned 


down three times, regard him as a 








BUSINESS GOOD? ---or even poor! 


Security Mutual Life field men continue production with 


the aid of practical and effective sales helps. 


Any Security Mutual Life General Agent will be glad 


to tell you about our modern contracts and modern 


methods. 


Security Mutual Life Ins. Qo. 


Frederick D. Russell, Pres. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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stale prospect and weigh very care- 
fully before you waste any more time 
on him. 

“Second, ask your man if he really 
wants the insurance. Sometimes he 
will surprise you and say yes, but 
sometimes he'll say no, he isn’t going 
to buy anyhow. Then think of all the 
time you've saved. 

“Third, try to close on each inter- 
view. 

“And here’s the fourth and final 
rule: when you are convinced that 
your prospect is a china egg, take his 
prospect card out of your file, tear it 
ruthlessly into four pieces and cast it 
to the four winds.” 


Bigger Sales From 


G » . 
sroup Prospects 

The usual prospecting view is that 
group and wholesale clients offer ex- 
cellent sources for ordinary insurance 
prospects, but J. R. Jones, Indian- 
apolis representative of the John Han- 
cock, finds the reverse equally true. 

“When the office turns over cards of 
policyholders for servicing to me,” he 
explained, “I call on them at their res- 
idence or place of business. Afte 
a policyholder has given me his pres- 
ent insurance set-up, and there is o 
Wholesale or Group included, I pre 
ceed to ask him where he is employe 
(if I call at his home) and how many 
are employed by his firm. If the call 
is made at his place of business, I ask 
the number of employees and whethe 
or not his firm has given him an op 
portunity to buy insurance at whole- 
sale rates. 

“This almost always arouses his 
curiosity and he starts asking ques 
tions as to how he can get it. Then! 
find out who in the firm would pre 
ably handle a matter of this nature 
If he doesn’t know, I find out from 
him who would know 

“However, I never ‘let the employe 
down’ when finally approaching the 
employer. That is, I don’t use 
name unless I have his consent.” 

Unlike Group insurance prospects 
employees to be insured under 4 
Wholesale plan should be approached 
individually, and not talked to as# 
group, Mr. Jones said. “I recently lest 
a case because the employer insistet 
on presenting the plan to his em 
ployees as a group. He wanted to @ 
the explaining and the selling all # 
once, which is extremely difficult eve 
for one experienced along that lime 
The employee’s individual personal 
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ities are different, and the same ap- 
peal will not apply to all alike.” 

Another agent who has never spe 
cialized in group life, gets 25 per cent 
of ordinary business from group con- 
tacts. By selling group during diffi- 
cult times production records are 
maintained. 

“All of us are aware that business 
does change,” this agent said, “and 
it is a waste of time to pursue dry 
channels when business has dropped 
off. Being aware of changes and shift- 
ing my activities to meet these 
changes has enabled me to keep my 
production at all times active and to 
avoid the awful let-down which comes 
to us when we have had a long, lean 
spell. 

“Merely writing group life insur- 
ance, in its various phases and 
amounts, is not all there is to group 
business. In every instance—with 
only one exception—I have been suc- 
cessful in writing partnership, corpo- 
ration or personal life insurance in 
sizable amounts.” 


Make Believe You Are 
In New Territory 


Very often a life underwriter will 
get into a rut, become discouraged, 
and for one reason or another change 
the scene of his labors. Moving into 
a strange community, his contacts, of 
course, offer him less than he enjoyed 
at the beginning of his career, be- 
cause in the beginning he had a bunch 
of personal friends and relatives whom 
he was able to solicit under favorable 
conditions. But he goes into the new 
field back only with experience and 
the will to make good with the fresh 
start—-and he does so. The reason for 
his new lease on life and often im- 
proved production lies, of course, with- 
in himself. He could have done the 
same and better had he remained in 
his old territory and applied exactly 
the same effort. 

John A. Stevenson of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life often recommends just such 
a course to his men who find them- 
selves slipping. He urges them to 
“make believe” they have just located 
in the city and to go about finding 
business, outside their regular clien 
tele, just as if they had recently 
moved into town from a distant place. 
The result invariably is new prospects, 
new friends, new business. And it all 
is accomplished merely by getting a 
fresh viewpoint—and working. 


Young Men Respond To 


Emotional Appeal 


“There is no stronger appeal to the 
young family man in need of a life in- 
surance program than the appeal to 
the emotions—and there is no better 
solution to his problem than a com- 
bination of ordinary insurance with 
term protection for the years when his 
children are growing up,” declares 
Manuel Camps, Jr., general agent in 
New York City for the John Hancock 
Mutual. 

How he combines appeal and solu- 
tion, were demonstrated in a sales 
talk in which he handles the natural 
objection of the prospect to paying for 
additional temporary protection he 
may not need, as follows: 

“Let me take you 20 years into the fu- 
ture, Mr. Prospect. Your two children 
have now grown up, and one morning 
you come out of your home to get into 
your car, and you are waiting for your 
boy to join you. You are going to the 
Club to play some golf with him, and 
he is just taking his last swallow of 





coffee, and while you are waiting, you 
look up at this home which has housed 
you and your wife and your boy and 
your girl for the last 20 years, and if 
your mind went back over those 20 
years, there would be many joyous 
associations connected with it. You 
would look at every shingle and every 
brick with a certain fondness, and no 
material thoughts could intrude into 
your reverie. 

“But let’s suppose for a moment 
that a material thought did seep in. 
Let’s suppose that you happened to 
think of your fire insurance policy 
which covered that home. Would you 
think of the 20 years’ fire insurance 
premiums that you had paid, and then 
snap your fingers in disgust and ex- 
claim, ‘I’ve never even had a fire.’ Of 
course not, Mr. Prospect; you would 
he delighted that that home had neve) 
burned down, although if it had, it is 
omething that could have been re- 
placed. 

“By the same token, you are not 
voing to be sore 20 years from now 
because you didn’t die. You are not 
going to begrudge the money that has 
meant security for your two children 
and your wife during those 20 years 
security that would have taken yout 
place, economically, at least, if any- 
thing had happened to you.” 
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I HE stock market zooms and newspaper 
headlines scream the increase in security values 


At the same time thousands upon thousands of pre- 
mium-deposits are credited in the home offices of Amer- 
ica’s life insurance companies, and the “emergency 
values” of GUARANTEED ESTATES soar by new amil- 


lions. Death claims are paid, often representing amaz- 


ing multiplications 


premium-investment, and in 


countless homes the business of living may go on 


These daily benefactions of life insurance, quietly and 


promptly consummated, are not “news.” 


The headlines 


sre silent. And more’s the pity, it would seem. But Mr 
Life Underwriter, “you've got something there’! 
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Verdict: 


Single Premium Annuities 


CIRCUMSTANCE which un 
questionably brings a large 
measure of contentment to the 


individual is the assurance that dur- 
ing the latter years of his or her life, 
he or she will be the recipient of a 
fixed, definite and regular income. 
Many methods have been devised to 
effect this extremely desirable result 
but just recently the Government, it- 
self, has inaugurated, through the 
Social Security Act, a method to ac 
complish, in part, this very purpose. 

For many years different life insu: 
ance companies have been doing this 
very thing through the sale of annuity 
contracts. As is generally known, 
these contracts are sold upon the pay 
ment to the life insurance company of 
a lump sum of money which consti 
tutes the consideration for the obli 
gation undertaken by said life insur 
ance companies. The amount of the 
annuity contracted to be paid must, of 
necessity, be dependent upon _ the 
amount of the consideration received. 

Such contracts, without doubt, in 
the past have had a much stronge: 
appeal to those of advancing years 
than to the youth of the nation. By 
just so much consideration as is paid 
to the life insurance company is the 
individual personal estate of the an 
nuitant reduced. If, therefore, the an- 
nuitant dies without having received 
any considerable number of payments 
agreed to be made, the fact that the 
estate of the annuitant has been so 
reduced is a matter of keen disap 
pointment and chagrin to those who 
expected to participate in the annu- 
itant’s estate. 

Because of this fact, these annuity 
contracts, after the death of the an- 
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nuitant, have been subject to an at 
tack in court. An illustration of such 
an attack is found in Rishel v. Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
California, et al., 78 Fed. (2d) 881, 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Cir 
cuit. In this case, William D. Rishel, 
as administrator of the estate of Elfie 
Alberta Rishel Tew, commenced sep- 
arate actions against four life insur 
ance companies to recover the sums 
paid by the decedent in the form of 
single premiums for six annuity con- 
tracts. 

Mrs. Tew, a widow, in 1928, paid 
$28,321.20 for an annuity contract 
from which she received an income of 
$200 per month. In 1930 and 1931 she 
invested $65,000 more in similar con- 
tracts with the same and three other 
companies. When the first contract 
was issued, she was 60 years of age. 
When the five contracts were made, 
she was 63 years of age. She died 
in 1931. Thus, it was apparent that 
the annuitant had not lived sufficiently 
long after the contracts were made to 
have received what might be regarded 
as substantial payments against a 
large consideration she had paid for 
those contracts. Such form of con- 
tract was specifically authorized by 
the statutes of Colorado under which 
they were issued. 

Many reasons were advanced by the 
plaintiff why said contract should be 
rescinded and recovery had of the con- 
sideration paid. One such argument 
was that said contracts were wagers. 
The court disposed of this argument 
in the following language: 


“They are not wagering contracts 
except in the rough sense that in- 
surance is a wager. If a house burns 


down the day after a fire policy is 
issued thereon, the insured receives 
more than he has paid; yet he has 
not wagered; he has simply shared 
his risk with others. An annuitant, 
for a sum certain, shares the risk 
of outliving his expectancy with 
others, as well as distributing the 
risk of losing his capital by diversi- 
fication of investment made possible 
by pooling his capital with others. 
In a sense, if he lives longer than 
the average of his age, he wins; 
not so long, he loses; but in the 
broader and truer sense, he has sub- 
stituted certainty for uncertainty, 
which is the function of insurance.” 


Neither was the court impressed by 
the theory that the contracts were im- 
possible of performance. As to that 
argument, the court said: 


“Nor were the contracts impos- 
sible of performance when made 
An annuity contract is not rendered 
impossible of performance because 
the annuitant, alive when the con- 
tract was made, is killed or dies 
before payments are due thereon. 
Three of the contracts expressly 
contemplate such contingency by 
providing for the first payment 
only if the annuitant ‘be then liv- 
ing’; it is implied in all by the 
agreement to pay ‘during the life- 
time of the annuitant.’ Aside from 
these provisions, the contracts must 
be read in the light of the knowl- 
edge of all mankind, that death 
may come tomorrow. One who posi- 
tively agrees to perform a lawful 
act is not absolved from liability 
because of a subsequent impossi- 
bility of performance.” 


As indicated by the court in the fol 
lowing language, annuity contracts 
may be avoided on the same grounds 
as any other contracts: 


“Annuity contracts, like other 
contracts, may be avoided if the 
annuitant is of unsound mind, or if 
they are procured by duress or 
through fraud or misrepresentation 
of material facts. If there is a 
fiduciary relationship between the 
contracting parties, a strong and 
affirmative burden rests upon the 
fiduciary to show beyond a reason- 
able doubt that the contract made 
was as favorable to his cestui as 
could have been made. Inadequacy 
of consideration is evidence 
mental incapacity, duress, or fraud; 
if the consideration is so grossly 
inadequate as to repel the con 
science of the Chancellor, equity 
may refuse its aid in enforcement.” 


It was also argued by the plaintif 
that a fiduciary relationship existed 
between the company and the anna 
tant, that by reason of her health, she 
lacked mental capacity to understan# 
the nature of her act, that the com 
sideration paid was unfair to the a® 
nuitant, and that the health of te 
annuitant indicated she would not & 
joy long life. 

As to the relationship between the 
parties to the contract, the cout 
stated: 
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“If facts giving rise to a fiduciary 
relationship between the parties are 
alleged, then an affirmative burden 
js upon the defendants to prove that 
the contracts were fairly made and 
as favorable to Mrs. Tew as the 
fiduciaries could have procured for 
her in the market place. 

“The facts alleged are that de- 
fendants bore a confidential and ad- 
visor; relationship to Mrs. Tew, 
and that defendants were quasi- 
trustees, because they were insur- 
ance companies admitted to do busi- 
ness in Colorado. While insurance 
contracts are uberrimae fidei, Stip- 
cich v. Metropolitan Insurance Co., 
277 U. S&S. 311, 48 8S. Ct. 532, 72 L. 
Ed. 895, an insurance agent does 
not stand in the relationship to his 
customer that a lawyer does to his 
client or a father to his son. Mis- 
representation or concealments are 
not tolerated, but none such is even 
inferentially alleged. The law does 
not cast upon insurance companies 
the affirmative burden cast upon 
trustees who deal with the property 
of their cestuis. 

“It is alleged that defendants 
had wide experience with annuity 
contracts and Mrs. Tew was inex- 
perienced therewith. Mrs. Tew had 
carried one annuity for more than 
two years when the last five con- 
tracts were made, and unless she 
was totally devoid of mentality— 
not alleged and disclaimed in the 
briefs—she must have understood 
the very simple fact that for a 
given sum she was to receive an- 
other sum at stated periods during 
her life. But even so, the fact that 
a seller of horses or automobiles 
knows more about them than the 
buyer, does not make the seller a 
quasi-trustee for the buyer. If that 
were the law, there could be no 
arm's length bargaining except be- 
tween those of identically the same 
knowledge and experience. 

“It is generally alleged that the 
defendants persuaded and procured 
Mrs. Tew to purchase the contracts. 
But how? The persuasion and pro- 
curement may have been by telling 
her the whole and exact truth about 
the contracts; there is no allegation 
of anv misstatement, and fraud and 
misrepresentation are never pre- 


sumed.” 


The court also tersely disposed of 


the argument as to the consideration 
paid as follows: 


“The contracts were written on 
standard mortality tables. Standard 
annuity contracts are written on 
the theory that while the span of 
life.of an individual is unknown, 
the average expectancy of a large 
group is known; the consideration 
is therefore based on the average 
life, and is that sum which, plus 
conservative compound _ interest 
(generally 3 per cent or 4 per cent) 
and less expenses, will eaual the 
payments to be made durine the 
expectancy of the annuitant. If the 
annuitant lives longer than that, he 
receives more than he paid in: if 
less, he receives less. The consider- 
ation here is that used by the En- 
glish courts, in many of the cases 
above cited, as a standard of ade- 
quacy. The tables are doubtless 
built upon a study of ‘good’ lives— 
t in normal health—for the 


companies must expect that one 
with enough mentality to contract 
would not purchase an annuity if he 
knew his tenure of life was short, 
and that the average person would 
consult his own physician before 
entering into such a contract. There 
can be no question here of adequacy 
of consideration unless it is because 
Mrs. Tew’s health was poor when 
she purchased the annuities.” 


While admitting, for the purpose of 
argument, that if an insurance com- 
pany granted an annuity contracted at 
standard rates to one it knew to be 
in seriously impaired health, the con- 
tract ought not to stand, the court held 
that such facts were not presented in 
the case before it and refused to 
charge the defendants with a construc- 
tive knowledge as to the health of the 
annuitant because of their failure to 
require a medical examination. In so 
deciding, the court said: 


“Plaintiff's contention comes to 
this, that an insurance company is 
bound to inquire, by medical exami- 
nation or otherwise, into the health 
of an applicant for an annuity. 
Except where a fiduciary relation- 
ship exists, no statute or no case 
has been cited so holding. The ar- 
gument is that since companies re- 
quire a . medical examination on 

most life insurance policies, they 
must require them on annuity con- 
tracts. But, as counsel say else- 
where in the brief, ‘annuities are 
the reverse of insurance. Where a 
life is insured, the company should 
know the state of the applicant’s 
health, for if the sick are insured 


along with the well, the cost of in- 
surance would be prohibitive; to 
ascertain that fact, recourse gen- 
erally is had to medical examina- 
tions. But in annuities, the annu- 
itant is the one who is interested in 
knowing that his health is normal 
before entering into the contract; 
he knows or can ascertain the state 
of his own health, and there is no 
reason why an insurance company 
should require him to ascertain the 
condition of his own health before 
contracting with him. If the annu- 
itant, for his own protection, wants 
a medical examination before con- 
tracting, nothing prevents him hav- 
ing one. These contracts cannot be 
stricken down because defendants 
did not require Mrs. Tew to take 
examinations for her own protec- 
tion. The argument is unsound, and 
the analogy breaks down, for an- 
other reason: A _ life insurance 
policy is valid even if written with- 
out a medical examination, as many 
of them are. A contract cannot be 
avoided because one or the other of 
the parties might have been better 
advised before signing.” 


Judgment in the lower court for the 
defendants was affirmed. 


Pacific Mutual Life 

Revision of the Retirement Annuity 
-ontract of Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has been announced, 
effective Aug. 15. The new provisions 
include two maturity options, monthly 
income at ages other than originally 
selected and liberalization of death 
benefits. 
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and (2) Life Annuity. 


sent equivalent values. 


issue, maturity age selected and sex. 


Maturity Age 


50 
55 
60 
65 
70 


of $2,500 will purchase. 


issue. 


Pacific Mutua. Lirrk INSURANCE COMPANY 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company has announced that on 
August 15, 1939, new rates, values and forms of contracts will be em- 
ployed for the Retirement Annuity Contract. 

The Retirement Annuity, which is issued in the Participating Depart- 
ment only, is a deferred monthly income contract. Although only one type 
of Retirement Annuity is issued, when the contract matures, a choice of 
one or two forms is available, namely, (1) Ten-Year Certain Life Annuity 


Under the latter plan the monthly premium is greater than that for a 
Ten-Year Certain Life Annuity but the incomes under (1) and (2) repre- 


The contract will be issued in one or two ways as follows: (a) Income- 
unit basis whereunder the maturity income unit for the Ten-Year Certain 
Life Annuity is always $10 a month [issued in multiples of $5) with a 
slightly greater amount for the Life Annuity, and (b) Premium-unit basis 
whereunder the annual premium unit is $100 irrespective of the age of 


The maturity age of the Retirement Annuity will be written at age 50, 
55, 60, 65 or 70 within the following age limits: 


The maximum amount of Annual Premium Retirement Annuities which 
will be accepted, will be limited to the amount that an annual premium 


A Retirement Annuity will not be written for a maturity income of less 
than $10 per month and in no event with an annual premium under $25. 

The cash and loan values of this policy are available beginning with 
the first policy year. In the event of default, the contract provides for a 
paid-up deferred annuity in the form of a Ten Year Certain Life Annuity 
in reduced amount. This paid-up value is automatic and, in the event of 
lapse, the annuitant does not elect to take the cash surrender value. 

At the end of ten ages each side of the regular maturity age, an equiva- 
lent optional income may be elected. This optional income will not be 
allowed until the contract has been in force for five full years, nor above 
age 75; and the amount <f each income must be at least $10 per month. 

Should the annuitant die prior to the commencement of the income 
payments, a death benefit is payable consisting of the return of the 
actual premiums paid [exclusive of any premiums paid for permanent 
total disability) either annually, semi-annually or quarterly. 

This policy carries a conversion privilege and may be rewritten to a 
premium paying Annual Dividend Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life or 
Endowment forms as of the original date of issuance and in accordance 
with the premium rates in use by the company on the original date of 


Ages at Issue 
(Inclusive) 
6-40 
10-45 
10-55 
20-60 
20-65 











Provident Life & Accident 

The Provident Life and Accident 
Insurance Company of Chattanooga 
has issued a new series of life con 
tracts, effective July 1 which accord 
ing to officials are believed to have 
a number of distinctive advantages. 

The new forms are of the standard 
legal document size and the type mat 
ter has been so arranged as to be easy 
to read and written in similar straight- 
forward language more likely to be 
grasped by a layman. 

The new policy edition contains a 
provision for policy loans with inter- 
est at 5 per cent per year payable at 
the end of the year. Also a correspond- 
ing change has been made in the rein- 
statement clause and in the provision 
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for which to a higher premium policy 
so that in these respects the new poli- 
cies are more liberal than those now 
in use. These new changes do not 


affect the policies issued recently. 


Settlement Options 


The optional modes of settlement 
also contain a number of changes. 
The guaranteed interest basis for all 
the options has been assumed for the 
life income options. New income 
tables distinguish between male and 
female lives. 

The cash surrender value may be 
applied under the new settlement op- 
tions provided it amounts to $1,000 
or more and provided the policy has 
been in force for not less than five 
years. 








































Ohio National Life Announces 
New Rates and Contracts 


The Ohio National Life Insurance 
Company announces, effective August 
1, 1939, new non-participating pre- 
miums. Participating premiums and 
dividends remain unchanged and the 
same applies for annuity rates which 
were changed last November. 

The new contract issued is the Life 
Expectancy Term on the Participating 
Plan and is designed to provide insur- 
ance protection for the following 
period: 


Age at Term Age at Term 
Issue Period Issue Period 
2 42 36 31 
22 i) 37 30 
23 w 38 0 
24 9 39 20 
25 40 40 2s 
26 3.) 41 27 
27 87 42 27 
28 :7 13 26 
29 6 14 25 
30 45 45 25 
1 tS 16 24 
32 4 47 2 
33 33 18 22 
2 
_ 


34 33 19 
35 $2 50 
This contract options 

which enable the Insured to continue 

the protection beyond the norma 
expiry date without furnishing addi- 


provides 


tional evidence of insurability. 

The Insured is permitted through a 
conversion clause to change to any 
higher premium participating life « 
endowment plan by paying to the com- 
pany the difference in premiums with 
5 per cent interest or difference mm 
reserves, whichever amount is greater 
provided such change is made within 
the first seven years from the date of 
issue. If the Insured so desires, the 
contract may be changed to any higher 
premium participating or non-partice> 
pating life or endowment plan as @ 
the attained age of the Insured priet 
to five years before expiry. 

A table of whole life options fe 
the ten yearly durations immediately 
prior to five years before expiry ® 
contained in the Special Term form 
At the end of any one of these years 
the policyholder may elect to pay # 
increased premium to have this polie¥ 
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changed to a Whole Life contract pro- 
viding protection for the full face 
amount for his remaining lifetime. No 
evidence of insurability will be re- 
quired. 
end of the expiry period if no option 
is selected. 

At the end of the first policy year 
a dividend is payable but is contingent 
upon payment in full of the second 
year’s premium. 

Disability and double indemnity are 
available under this contract. 

The minimum policy issued is $2,500 
and is issued only to preferred risk 
male lives only. 


Premium Rates for the Life Expectancy Term 
Are As Follows: 


Age at Premium Age at Premium 
Issue Rate Issue Rat« 
21 12.87 16 18.26 
22 13.03 7 8.72 
23 13.22 ts 19.70 
24 13.40 2] 20.2: 
25 13.84 Dy 20.79 
26 14.06 i 21.3% 
27 14.29 ‘ 22.64 
ox 14.8 i $B 
29 15.07 i4 24.10 
30 15.35 15 25.65 
31 15.99 16 26.54 
$2 16.32 17 27.48 

; 16.66 ix 23.40 
4 17.44 i9 10.49 
85 17.83 0 +1.469 


Canada Life Increases 
Dividend 

For the third successive year, the 
Canada Life Assurance Co. has an- 
nounced an increase in the rate of div 
idends paid to policyholders. Ef- 
fective for the dividend year July 1, 
1939, to June 30, 1940, the increases 
are on much the same basis as those 
made in the two preceding years, and 
mean that policyholders will receive 
approximately 10 per cent more in an- 
nual cash dividends. 

The Company points out that div- 
idends have now been declared for 
every year without exception over the 
past 90 years. A few years ago the 
amount so distributed was reduced 
considerably in order that 
contingencies—economic or otherwise 
—might be even more fully provided 
for. This has been accomplished to 


possible 


The policy will expire at the 
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Adopted in 1934. 





4th 7.73 


Special 7.60 
6th 7.53 


Age 40 Age 45 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Annual Dividends Payable During the Dividend Year From July 1, 
1939, to June 30, 1940, on Policies Issued at the Premium Rates 


ORDINARY LIFE—SUM 


l 

1.36 6.90 1.37 6.15 
5th 7.60 1.37 6.78 1.38 6.08 

1.37 6.78 1.38 6.08 

1.39 6.71 1.40 6.01 












ASSURED $1,000 





End of Age 10 Age 15 Age 20 Age 25 Age 30 Age 35 — 
Year Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash 
2nd 7.93 1.33 7.08 1.33 6.27 1.84 5.57 1.85 4.91 1.36 4.29 1.37 
3rd 7.80 1.34 6.97 1.35 6.21 1.36 5.51 1.37 4.88 1.39 4.29 1.41 


138 5.44 1.39 4.85 1.42 4.29 1.45 


1.40 1.42 4.81 1.45 4.25 148 


5.41 
1.40 5.41 1.42 4.81 1.45 4.25 1.48 
5.34 4.77 1.48 4.24 15 


1.42 1.44 


» 50 Age Age 60 
Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash 











znd 3.96 1.46 3.79 1.61 3.75 1.82 3.84 2.11 4.12 2.53 
3rd 3.95 1.50 4.80 1.66 3.77 1.88 3.88 2.18 4.17 2.61 
ith 3.97 1.55 $81 1.71 3.82 1.95 3.91 2.25 4.21 2.69 
5th 3.96 1.59 3.84 1.77 3.84 2.01 3.95 2.32 4.25 2.77 
Special 3.96 1.59 3.84 1.77 3.84 2.01 3.95 2.32 4.25 2.77 
6th $97 1.64 3.85 1.82 3.86 2.07 3.98 2.39 1.29 2.85 
LIFE 20 PAYMENTS—SUM ASSURED $1,000 
End of Ave 10 Age 15 Age 20 Age 25 Age 30 Age 35 
Year Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash 
2nd 8.10 1.36 7.24 1.37 6.41 1.37 5.70 1.38 5.02 1.39 4.54 1.45 
3rd 8.69 1.39 7.22 1.40 6.44 1.41 5.71 1.42 5.05 1.44 4.56 1.50 
ith 8.07 1.42 7.20 1.43 6.46 1.45 1.47 5.08 1.49 4.61 1.56 
5th 8.05 1.45 7.18 1.46 1.48 5.76 1.51 5.11 1.54 4.65 1.62 
Special 8.05 1.45 7.18 1.46 6.4: 1.48 5.76 1.51 5.11 1.54 4.65 1.62 
6th 8.02 1.48 7.19 1.50 6.44 1.52 5.79 1.56 5.16 1.60 4.69 1.68 
Age 40 Age 45 50 Age 55 Age 60 


Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’ n Cc ash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash 








2nd 41.28 1.58 1.07 1.73 g 1.93 4.06 2.23 4.27 2.62 
trd 4.32 1.64 1.12 1.80 4.04 2.01 4.1 2.31 4.33 2.71 
ith 4.35 1.70 4.19 188 4 2.09 4.16 2.39 4.38 2.80 
5th 4.41 1.77 4.23 195 4 2.17 4.22 2.48 4.43 2.89 
Special 4.4] 1.77 4.23 1.95 4.1 2.17 4.22 2.48 4.43 2.89 
6th 1.45 1.84 4.27 2.02 4.19 2.25 4.28 2.57 4.49 2.98 
ENDOWMENT 20 YEARS—SUM ASSURED $1,000 
End of Ave 10 Age 15 Age 20 Age 25 Age 30 Age 35 
Year Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add'n Cash Add'n Cash Add'’n Cash Add’n Cash 
2nd 04 1.54 3.05 1.55 1.5 3.05 1.56 3 1.59 
rd 3.10 I 63 $11 1.64 $.1 1.65 3.12 61.65 1.68 
ith 8.16 1.72 1 1.7 1.74 3.17 1.74 1.77 
5th 22 1.82 ,.23 1.83 1.84 3.24 1.84 1.87 
Special 3.22 1.82 23 1.83 84 3.24 1.84 1.87 
6th $.2 1.92 $28 1.93 1.94 29 1.94 1.97 
Age 40 Age 45 50 Awe 55 Age 60 
Add’n Cash Add'n Cash Ac id n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash 
rd Is 1.68 («1.81 1.89 3.78 2.26 4.17 2.66 
trd 3.24 1.77 1.38 61.90 2.09 3.84 2.36 4.23 2.76 
ith 3.31 87 3.45 2.00 2.18 3.90 2.46 4.27 2.85 
5th $37 97 49 2.0% 2.28 3.94 2.55 4.32 2.95 
Special 3.37 1.97 3.49 2.09 2.28 3.94 2.55 4.32 2.95 
&th i? O7 4 2.1% +7 2.3 5. 2.65 41.37 3.05 








the point where officials of the Com- 
pany state that never in its 92 year 
history has it been more secure, more 
financially sound. And consequently, 
the upward dividend trend has been 
In actual dollars, the rising 
scale has meant that in the three 
1940, the Company 


resumed. 


years ending June, 
will have distributed over three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars more than if 
the increases had not been made. 

A summary of the changes follows: 

For policies issued at rates adopted 
May, 1934, the increases are similat 
to those made a year ago and accord- 
ingly are larger at the more advanced 
ages than at the younger ages. 

For annual dividend policies issued 
at the premium rates in effect prior 
to May, 1934, the increases are similar 
to those made a year ago and vary 
with plan, age and duration 


Special Dividends, first introduced 
in 1925, for policies completing a five- 
vear period, have also been increased 
and will now be 100 per cent of the 
regular dividend at the end of the five- 
year period, whereas they were form- 
erly 75 per cent of such dividend. 

Taking into account the increase in 
Annual Dividends as well as the in- 
crease in Special Dividends, the com- 
bined effect will be that the Company 
will pay approximately 10 per cent 
more in Annual Dividends than would 
have been paid if the dividend scales 
of the current dividend year had been 
continued. 

There has been no change in the 
interest on dividends and proceeds of 
policies left on deposit with the Com- 
pany, the rate remaining at 3% per 
cent, 
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Supervision 


Competent Agents Avert 
Need of Advisers 


If life underwriters did their full 


duty by the policyholders there would 
be no worry concerning outside ad- 
visers, New York Insurance Super- 
intendent Louis H. Pink told 200 din- 
ner guests gathered at the eightieth 
anniversary banquet of the Equitable 
Society last week at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City. 

“The producing forces are an es 
sential part of the business,” said 
Mr. Pink. “The duty of the insurance 
underwriter is not merely to sell in- 
surance; that is but the beginning. 
The insurance must be preserved; the 
policyholder must receive constant ad- 
vice and counsel, and when it is de- 
sirable that insurance be altered or 
changed the underwriter must be not 
only competent but willing to advise 
such changes irrespective of pecuniary 
reward. 

“Satisfied policyholders consult 
their agents. It is not so important 
how much insurance you sell as it is 
that whatever is sold is the right kind 
and is properly distributed. If in- 
surance is oversold or if it is the 
wrong kind it will mean lapses and 
trouble for the company and _ the 
producer. From what I know of 
Equitable service and the character 
and enthusiasm of the agency force 
I judge that a very small fraction of 
Equitable policyholders are dissatis- 
fied or seek outside advice.” 


Written Exam for Agents 

Speaking of the revision of the 
New York insurance code, Superin- 
tendent Pink said that for the first 
time there is provided a written exam- 
ination for life insurance agents. 
“This, too, I believe, is a step in the 
right direction,” he continued. “It 
will help to weed out some who are 
unfit. But it is more important that 
those who are fit be fitter. 

“We cannot stress too often or too 
much the need for professionalizing 
the producing forces. The brokers 
have had a law passed which makes 
them professional men. I was in 
favor of the law and recommended 
that the Governor sign it. But that 
is only an indication of the aim which 
the brokers have in view. Profession- 
alization cannot be accomplished by 
statute or merely by desire. For 
brokers and life underwriters alike, 
professionalization can only result 
from years of effort, study, conscien- 
tious application and devotion to the 
highest ideals in life.” 
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Legal 


Oral Gift of Policies 
Held Valid 


An interesting case, concerning oral 
donation of policies, was reviewed 
in the New York Court of Appeals 
recently, in an interpleader action by 
the Mutual Life of New York to de- 
termine whether the company should 
pay the proceeds of four life policies 
to the administrators of the assured 
or to his fiancée. 

The court held, in Mutual Life v. 
Holley, 20 N. E. 2d 776, that evidence 





jw EMBLEM of a 


strong, enduring life in- 
surance company which 
for 72 years has adhered 
to principles of justice 
and friendliness. Well 
directed and soundly 
managed, the protection 
the Equitable of Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 
ers and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard 
of Comparison 


EQUITABLE 






that the insured had signed applica- 
tions to designate his fiancée bene. 
ficiary in each of the policies in place 
of his executors, administrators or 
assigns, along with declarations of 
the insured that he had left her all 
his life insurance and the offer to his 
fiancée of the applications to be put 
away, which she refused, with the 
request that he should put them in 
his safety deposit box with a policy 
of her own and the display of the 
deposit box key with the remark 
that if anything happened to him 
she could go and get them, showed 
a gift of the policies inter vivos. 

The court concluded its opinion 
with the comment: “Whatever may 
be said of the wisdom of allowing an 
admission by the donor that he had 
given the policies to the donee as 
evidence that an actual transfer had 
taken place, it appears to be settled 
in the State of New York that such 
evidence is at least some evidence 
upon which to base a finding that a 
valid gift inter vivos had been made.” 


Production 


Presentation Broken Down 
Into Four Steps 


The effectiveness of the simple 
fundamentals of the presentation was 
developed during the annual meet- 
ing last week of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life’s Association of Agents 
at Milwaukee. Bruce W. Gilmore pre- 
sided at the morning session of July 
25 at which was established the sim- 
ple formula, called “The Right Try- 
Angle,” which also was the subject 
of the opening address by B. S. Me- 
Giveran, general agent at Eau Claire, 
Wis. 

On the presentation, Mr. McGiveran 
said: 

“The presentation must be along 
the lines of a pyramid, standing on 
its base rather than the inverted 
pyramid. 

“The steps to the sale are preceded 
by the approach, which must be @ 
few words to arouse curiosity o 
create interest. 

‘The first step, and the most im 
portant in the sales process, is the 
definite and unequivocal establishment 
of the prospect’s problem. The best 
way to establish it is by securing the 
answers to the questions: ‘How long’, 
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‘dow much?’ and ‘How much can 
you save?’ This must be done before 
any further steps are taken. 

“The second step; Create a desire 
to solve the problem after it has been 
thoroughly established. This can be 
done only through an appeal to the 
emotions and instincts, i. e., motiva- 
tion. 

“The third step; The exposition of 
our solution of the problem, which 
must be clear and concise. 

“The fourth step; The close, which 
will be automatic if the first three 
have been properly completed, and 
which should be assumed. Our job is 
simply to make it easy for the pros- 
pect to buy.” 


Educational 


Travelers’ School Held 
Highly Successful 

Outstanding among all the satisfac- 
tory results of the training given to 
agents by The Travelers’ home office 
schools has been the trend away from 
the conservatism exhibited by many 
agents who have been in the business 
for some time and who adhere in their 
sales work to certain policy forms 
which have become favorites with 
them. Graduates of the company’s 
home office school: for life, accident 
and group agents are not only giving 
their clients better service but are 
more intelligently directing the outlin- 
ing and purchase of their clients’ life 
insurance plans. 

This observation is made by D. J. 
Bloxham, supervisor of agency field 
service and dean of The Travelers’ 
life, accident and group agents’ school, 
in a recent article in Protection, 
Travelers’ house organ. 

“More than a thousand men,” writes 
Mr. Bloxham, “have graduated from 
the home office school for agents since 
1936, when the life, accident and 
group training courses were reorgan- 
ized to include men who were plan- 
ning to become contract agents. The 
exact number, on June 30, was 1,027. 

“A sufficient number of men have 
gone through the school and have been 
out on the firing line for a long enough 
period of time to enable us to draw 
some definite conclusions as to the 
value of the school to both the com- 
pany and to those who have taken 
the courses. 


Management 
Emphasis to Be Switched 
From Sell to Serve 

“We must take the emphasis off 
‘sell, sell, sell’ and place it on ‘serve, 
President William 
Montgomery told more than 250 


, 


serve, serve’, 





William Montgomery 


agents, branch managers, and super- 
visors of the Acacia Mutual Life who, 
as Acacia’s quality producers, gath- 
ered recently at Sun Valley, Idaho, 


for a four-day company convention. 

In addition to President Mont- 
gomery and quality producers attend- 
ing the convention were the following 


officers of the company: L. K. Crip- 
pen, vice-president and actuary; Sam- 
uel E. Mooers, secretary; E. M. 
Thoré, assistant counsel; B. M. 
Langhenry, agency secretary; and T. 
D. Cochran, director of recruiting and 
training activities. 

President Montgomery directed and 
took an active and vital part in all 
of the business sessions of the conven- 
tion, formulating and announcing a 
new standard for Acacia and Acacia 
field men. Life insurance, he said, is 
today at the cross-roads, and it is the 
intention of Acacia to intensify ser- 
vice to policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries, which has always been the 
primary consideration in all of the 
company’s activities. He announced 
as Acacia’s new standard: “Better 
qualified field men, better informed 
policyholders, so that lapses may be 
reduced and the waste and loss inci- 
dent thereto pre. ented.” 

This standard, he said, is to be 
attained through the rigid selection 
of field men, their careful training and 
supervision, and an emphasis on ser- 
vice rather than on selling. The size 
of the field force is to continue to be 
secondary to the quality of the men 
composing it, for unqualified men can- 
not render the type of service that 
policyholders need and Acacia de- 
mands of its field men. Unqualified 
men are the primary source of badly 
sold and misplaced business which 
yearly goes off the books in lapses 
and constitutes not only a loss to the 
company but an even greater loss to 
the policyholders, he declared. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, JR., President 


W. L. MOODY, Ili, Executive Vice Pres. 


Thirty-fourth Annual Statement, December 31, 1938 


Insurance in force 


$704,193,732.00 


Industrial and Ordinary 


Opercting from Coast to Coast, from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii 


Friendly - Progressive - Strong 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Plans have been completed for the Aces’ Club Conven- 
tion to be held by the Atlantic Life Insurance Co. of Rich- 
mond, Va., in New York, August 7, 8 and 9 at the Hotel 
New Yorker. The company reports an increase of 50 per 
cent in the number of representatives qualified as members 
of the Aces’ Club. August 8 has been designated Atlantic 
Life Day at the World’s Fair and special events are plan- 
ned for that day. It is expected that over 125 representa- 
tives and members of their families will attend the meet 
ing. 

In Denver, on July 18, the Bankers Life of lowa con 
cluded the last of three agency managers’ meetings. The 
Denver assembly of western agency managers was 
preceded by meetings of the eastern managers, in Chicago 
and Cleveland. Vice-President W. W. Jaeger, Director of 
Agencies W. F. Winterble, Superintendent of Agencies M. E. 
Lewis, assistant Superintendent of Agencies T. H. Tomlin- 
son, Assistant Medical Director George McCreight and Roy 
Frowick of the sales training department were home office 
representatives at the meetings. 

Good gains in all departments of the Provident Life & 
(Accident, Chattanooga, were recorded at the close of June, 
according to President Robert J. Maclellan. Policyholders’ 
reserve and excess surplus fund reached the largest total 
in the company’s history, and assets in the six months’ 
period gained $632,000, bringing the total to $11,810,532. 

At the recent agency convention of the Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., held at Sun Valley, Idaho, President 
William Montgomery announced as the company’s new 
standard: “Better qualified field men, better informed 
policyholders, so that lapses may be reduced and the waste 
and loss incident thereto prevented.” 

The Minnesota Mutual Life reports that it has written 
approximately $4,000,000 on its new family policy. The 
latest count shows 2095 policies covering 7613 lives, twelve 
lives being the record number under a single policy. 

The first union contract in the insurance industry to 
provide guaranteed minimum earnings for industrial agents 
was signed recently at the Hotel Astor, by the Unity Life 
Insurance Co. and the Industrial Agents Union, Local 30, 
affiliated with the United Office and Professional Workers 
of America, C.I.O. 

The Republic National Life of Dallas will hold its annual 
agency convention August 28-30 in the company’s home of- 
fice city. 

The newly-organized Western States Life of Dallas has 
added three new directors and opened a branch office in 
Fort Worth, Texas. New members of the board are as 
follows: Alex Cobden of Fort Worth, formerly chairman 
of the board of the Fort Worth National Bank and for- 
merly vice-president of the Magnolia Petroleum Co.; H. H. 
Morse of Fort Worth, vice-president of the Fort Worth 
Real Estate Board and a member of the Fort Worth Board 
of Education; and Ted B. Ferguson of Dallas, vice-presi- 
dent of the Texas Power and Light Company. W. D. Crow 


has been made manager of the second industrial office of 
the Western State Life, recently opened in the Century 
Building in Fort Worth. 
Dallas. 


The first industrial office is in 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFIC 


Troy W. Appleby, president of the Ohio National Life 
Insurance Co., Cincinnati, rounded out 25 years’ of service 
with that company last month. A testimonial dinner was 
held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel and more than 250 
directors, officers, fieldmen and home office 
gathered as a testimony of their loyalty and affection 
for Mr. Appleby. 

A. Kinch, United States agency superintendent for the 
Manufacturers Life, arrived in Los Angeles recent -y on 


employees 














| AS I LIVE» 





Wi were discussing that Curtis cross section of 
life insurance buyers, the survey which showed 
that those questioned spent about 7 per cent of their 
income for life insurance protection. I wondered if 
such a figure might approximate the total outlay for 
all the citizens of this country who get now and then 
a salary check, or an envelope with pay inside it, and 
the big boys who use a sharp pair of shears on the 
coupons. Having absented myself on both of the days 
when they taught long division and percentages in 
grade school, I was at something of a loss to obtain 
via a lead pencil and a clean sheet of paper the exact 
ratio of premiums per capita to national income, so I 
asked Tom Cullen—who suggested that I take a look 
at The Spectator Compendium (advt.) for such infor- 
mation. “Well,” I said, “I just wanted to see how you 
work it out. Here, in round numbers, is the per capita 
insurance holdings at, say, $1,200 dollars, a population 
of 130,000,000, and a national income of $70,000, 
000,000. What does it figure?” He waves a pencil 
around in three small circles and answers, “A little 
less than 6 per cent.” Considering that my offered 
totals were very round, indeed, I had to accept that as 
close enough to the Curtis findings as to almost, but 
not quite, spoil a subject for this week’s column. 


* 


I wonder if those Giants can overcome that Ciney 
lead. King Karl seems to be, at least, “adequate.” In 
case you didn’t see the box score for yesterday's game 
—Carl gave up ten hits against five and won. 


x 


jn get back to that 7 per cent. I carried on witha 
personal survey which I started several years age. 
I said: “Roy, do you mind if I ask you a personal 
question?” Roy and I know one another in purely # 
business way. He cuts sandwiches and serves sodas at 
one of the fast lunchrooms in the Times Square dit 
trict. Very often, as I wait for a “Roast Beef, Rar 
As Possible,” I wonder whether life insurance agent’ 
and editors pay as much attention to their business 
and their prospects as do these boys who serve us ou 
daily bread. At times I suspect that if—if I were? 
life agent—and I could remember those two roa® 
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the S.S. Monterey from Hawaii. During his visit to the 
company’s agency in the Islands, he celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of his first connection with the Manufacturers 
Life. 

The Rural Life Insurance Co. has been organized unde 
sponsorship of the Texas Cotton Co-Operative Association, 
with headquarters in Dallas. Reagan McCreary is presi 
dent and J. E. Pope is secretary and genera: manager. 
J. F. Rodgers has been named agency director. 








By Frank Ellington 








beefs, three in, one with, a side of French, one white, 
one with roll; mistrommi-roll, and so on ad infinitum, 
and always about seven behind—I’d be able to remem 
ber the name of the man who was a pushover for an- 
other ten thousand dollars worth of life insurance. 
Digressing, of course, but you guys who get bored 
with the movies on afternoons when you have seen one 
half of a double feature, really ought to see how the 
other half lives. 


Hubbell won two this week, and Mel Ott hit his 
nineteenth homerun. Jurgess and Danning are back 
Could be. 


NYWAY, Roy said it would be perfectly all right if 
I asked him a personal question, and so I asked 
him how much life insurance he owned. He said: 
“Well, I’m with the Union, and I have about a thou- 
sand, I think.” ‘‘Are you married, Roy?” “Yes, and 
I have a baby. I’m thinking about getting a policy 
for her.”” I said, “Roy, if you die, who is going to take 
care of your wife? Will she go back to work? And the 
aby?” Well, Roy is going to buy some more insur- 
ance. He earns $24.80 a week sans overtime, and what 
he spends for life insurance protection is a hell of a 
long way from 7 per cent of his income. 


x 


Two accidents of baseball would have to happew 


simultaneously ... Giants lose nine, Cincy wins nine. 


” 


HEN out of a clear sky I called up a feller who 

makes his living in one of the professions. “How 
much do you own in the way of life insurance, 
Jimmy?” I asked. “Five thousand,” he answered. He 
earns not less than eight G’s a year and is a family 
man. There is your 7 per cent. Go out and make it, 
mut don’t ask me for the addresses. The subject is 
worth another and better column. I warn you. 


* 


And, even so, the Giants are only about four games 
f of second place. 








COMPANY CHANGES 


Several changes in branch office personnel have been 
announced by the Travelers. Leroy F. Arvidson, field as- 
sistant in the Peoria, Ill., branch, has been promoted to 
assistant manager of the life, accident and group depart- 
ments of that office. The contract of Talbot O. Freeman, 
district group supervisor in the Hartford branch office, 
has been amended to include territories covered by the 
Travelers’ branch offices at Hartford, New Haven, and 
Bridgeport in Connecticut, and that of the Springfield, 
Mass., office. Mr. Freeman will continue to make the Hart- 
ford office his headquarters. Frederick P. Waldman, of 
Cincinnati, has been appointed a field assistant in the life, 
accident and group departments of the Cincinnati office 

The Occidental Life Insurance Co. of Los Angeles, Calif.. 
has announced several staff changes: H. C. Newman has 
been called to the agency department at the home office; 
R. W. Staton, who has been in his father’s general agency 
of the company at Eugene, Ore., goes to the home office 
in the agency department; H. P. Baldwin, who has been 
cashier at the San Francisco branch since 1938, goes to the 
brokerage department in that branch, and Gordon Jenkins 
becomes cashier at San Francisco. 

Timothy P. Donohue, who for many years has been man- 
ager of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
at Lawrence, Mass., retired on August 1 after forty-eight 
years of service with that company. He was succeeded by 
John J. Mulcahy, who for the past two years had been 
manager for the John Hancock at Yonkers, N. Y. 

E. Rowland Evans and Paul Light, both of Des Moines, 
have been appointed supervisors in the life, accident and 
group department of the Travelers Insurance Co. The 
men, who recently completed a 30-day training course at 
Hartford, will work in the territory served by the Des 
Moines office. 

Dr. W. B. Stone has been appointed surgical advisor of 
the Aetna Life group, covering the Middle Atlantic States, 
with headquarters in Newark, N. J. 

The directors of the Continental American Life Insur- 
ance Co. have announced that Hooper S. Miles, executive 
vice-president of the Baltimore National Bank and state 
treasurer of Maryland, has been elected a director. 

E. J. McMichael, for the last three years manager of the 
ordinary department branch office of the American Na- 
tional of Galveston at St. Louis, has been transferred to 
Atlanta as state agent for Georgia. 

George Elliott, of Greensboro, N. C., has been appointed 
manager of the Winston-Salem, N. C., district office of the 
Jefferson Standard Life, effective August 1. 

Wendell A. Moats, group assistant in the Travelers’ New 
York city office, has been promoted to the position of as- 
sistant district group supervisor. 

L. V. Gentry, formerly district manager at San Angelo 
for the Jefferson Standard Life, has been named manager 
of a branch office at San Angelo by the California-Western 
States Life. 

The American National of Galveston has named Dr. B. 
R. Parrish as medical director of the company. Dr. Par- 
rish, a graduate of the State Medical College at Galveston, 
has been practicing in that city for a number of years. 
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Insurance at The World’s Fair 


(Continued from page 9) 


exhibit. About 300 names are 
jotted down here—agents, brokers, 
company executives, association 
leaders, from all parts of the coun- 
try, from Canada and foreign 
countries. In addition, the Aetna 
provides postcards for its visitors 
and has mailed them to every state 
in the Union as well to practically 
every foreign country, including the 
Free City of Danzig. 

In the same building, that of 
Business Systems and Insurance, 
the Metropolitan Life has an attrac- 
tive and spacious exhibit. The 
visitor’s attention, immediately as 
he enters the exhibit, is focused 
upon a centrally located sculpture 
group, symbolic of the American 
family—man, woman and child, who 
walk hand in hand serenely into the 
future. 

The story Metropolitan tells is as 
dramatic as life itself. First, the 
visitor learns who the company’s 
policyholders are and the risks 
against which they are insured— 
the daily hazards of life, accidents. 
floods, hurricanes, sickness, finan- 
cial insecurity in old age, death. 
Then is told the story of the invest- 
ments of the company. By ingeni- 
ously revolving wheels, the visitor 
here learns how funds of the com- 
pany, widely invested in public and 
private enterprise, at once insure 
income and furnish capital for 
business and industry. 

Of particular interest is the sec- 
tion of the exhibit describing how 
that greatest asset of all—human 
life—is protected by the many ac- 
tivities of the company. The ever- 
widening scope of this work is dis- 
played by means of miniature mo- 
tion pictures, a large moving 
screen, and other interesting de- 
vices. Here is depicted the work 
carried on by the Metropolitan 
Nurses and the remarkable influ- 
ence their service has had upon the 
entire public health movement in 
the United States and Canada. Also 
shown in this section are the wide- 
spread public health activities of 
Metropolitan in cooperation with 
public, and private agencies fight- 
ing tuberculosis, pneumonia, infant 
mortality and accidents. 


Metropolitan Show 


The Metropolitan show has a 
number of clever gadgets to be op- 
erated by visitors. One of them is 
a large elliptical contrivance in 
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which is displayed a map of the 
United States and Canada indicat- 
ing locations of the company’s dis- 
trict offices and the distribution of 
policyholders. Around the rim of 
the. bowl is a continuous row of 
45 miniature figures, each one rep- 
resenting a major occupation. A 
visitor desiring to know the num- 
ber of Metropolitan policyholders 
engaged in any particular occupa- 
tion has only to press a button in 
front of the appropriate figurine. 
and the answer will appear in elec- 
tric lights. Again, if the visito) 
wants to learn his expectation of 
life, all he needs to do is to set a 
dial at his present age, and the 
answer will appear in a crystal ball. 
Because women live longer than 
men, there are dials for each sex. 


Walt Disney Film 


A feature of the Metropolitan 
exhibit at the Fair is an intimate 
theater seating 125 persons. A 
Walt Disney film in technicolor 
offers a comedy lesson in safe auto- 
mobile driving; another picture 
demonstrates the way pneumonia 
is being fought in a show called 
“A New Day.” Intermittently dur- 
ing the day the Delphian Musical 
Trio performs on the dais in the 
center of the exhibit. 

Passing the Theme Center and 
proceeding toward the Empire 
State Bridge, one comes next to the 
Equitable Society’s exhibit — the 
Garden of Security. Occupying half 
an acre, the Garden is constructed 
in the form of an amphitheater, 
dominated by a reproduction of the 
famous Equitable statuary group, 
“Protection,” which slowly revolves 
atop a 36-foot pedestal. 

At the base of the pedestal is a 
circular rostrum surrounded by 
seven fountains and a lily pond. On 
two sides of the Garden facing the 
pond are flagstone terraces with 
open pavilions designed to accom- 
modate 500 persons, who may rest 
beneath the juniper, cherry and yew 
trees and listen to the music of the 
orchestra or to the Equitable’s 
“singing tower.” 

This week the Equitable is cele- 
brating its 80th anniversary, and 
part of the formal observance was 
the brief ceremony at the Garden 
of Security. On July 26 guests and 
company representatives of the 
Equitable gathered in the Arcade 
of the home office building in New 


York City and proceeded thence to 
the Fair grounds for the exercises 
commemorating the eightieth mile- 
stone in the company’s fine history. 

Other insurance companies which 
have not erected exhibits on the 
Fair grounds, have established 
media whereby visiting agents, 
brokers or policyholders may find 
their path to the Fair smoothed. 
An instance of this effort, illustrat- 
ing the general trend of hospitality 
on the part of companies with 
home offices in New York City, is 
the World’s Fair headquarters in 
the Royal Building, 150 William 
Street, where the fire and casualty 
companies of the Royal-Liverpool 
groups play host to visiting agents 
and their friends. 


Royal's Color Film 


Occupying some 5200 square feet 
on the fourteenth floor, these head- 
quarters include an information 
desk, reception and writing rooms, 
ladies’ lounge, an extensive exhibit 
of sales and educational material 
and a miniature motion picture pro- 
jection room in which has been in- 
stalled a television receiving set. 
Here also is shown a half-hour col- 
ored movie of the Fair, which was 
taken, edited and titled by the Fire 
Group’s publicity director, R. W 
Smiley, a veteran hobbyist in the 
photographic field. 

Most companies with home offices 
or large quarters in New York City 
have added their bit to the general 
fund of helpful information and 
guidance, which makes it even more 
of a pleasure for visitors who take 
in the Fair while in New York 
A stream of booklets, maps, charts, 
and other media has issued through 
the mail and played an important 
part in preparing the out-of-town- 
ers for their eventual visit to the 
Fair. 


Insurance Days 


The calendar of the World’s Fair. 
also, has been studded with insur- 
ance days of one sort or another. 
Arrangements have been made by 
a large number of companies ané 
associations to hold annual or re 
gional meetings in New York # 
that their members would have @ 
opportunity to take in the Fair, and 
quite frequently the World’s Fait 
Corporation has set aside a daj 
during such an interval in hone 
of the company or associatia 
Thus, on June 23, Accident ané 
Health Insurance Day was observet 
at the Fair under the auspices # 
the Accident & Health Club @ 
New York, in which members of t# 

(Continued on page 28) 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HERE was no lack of color in the eightieth anni- 
T. ersary celebration of the Equitable Society on July 
26. From the opening event, the rededication ceremony 
in the large and attractively ornate arcade of the 
company’s home office building, to the final burst of 
applause that followed President Parkinson’s conclud- 
ing comments at the gala anniversary dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, the proceedings were not only color- 
ful but on a plane of friendly, informal camaraderie. 
For the anniversary, after all, was a get-together for 
1,500 managers and agents from all over the country, 
and as far distant as Texas, plus 3,500 New York City 
employees of the Equitable. Two songs, written espe- 
cially for the anniversary, one by Ray M. Peterson and 
the other by Leon T. Leonard, were sung by the im- 
mense throng crowding the arcade during the rededi- 
cation exercises, and the home office glee club. and 
orchestra performed with vigor and also with a great 
deal of skill. The heat, incidentally, appeared to make 
little difference to the closely-packed crowd. 


LSO colorful was the ceremony at the Equitable's exhibit 

at the World's Fair—the Garden of Security. The parade 
of 5,000 who came by special train to the Fair wound its way 
through the grounds, led by an honor guard of mounted Haskell 
Indians and a heat-defying band. The cool recesses of the 
Garden, the seven fountains, the lily pond and the cascades 
of water that shot up in twin jets about the speakers’ rostrum— 
these diverted the attention of the thousands from the heat and 
enabled them to give to Mayor LaGuardia, Grover Whalen, 
Vice-President Bill Graham and the talented Saskatoon (Can.) 
girl pipers band, an enthusiastic reception. Patrick J. Dolan, 
Lord Provost of Glasgow, shored applause with his colleague, 
Mayor LaGuardia, and delighted the throng of Equitable-ites 
with a brief talk that was pleasantly strung together with burrs 
and heather. 


ND most colorful of all was the Grand Ballroom 

of the Waldorf-Astoria when two thousand sat 
down to the anniversary dinner. The floor accommo- 
dated all the tables it possibly could and the two bal- 
conies also were crowded with diners. The dais was 
terraced to provide room for two long tables of dis- 
distinguished guests, directors and the speakers of the 
occasion, each table half-concealed behind an immense 
bank of hyacinths. President Parkinson, after his 
formal address, put in a touch of human interest by 
introducing each of the Equitable directors seated on 
the twin dais, possibly giving the rank and file of 
Equitable agents their first glimpse of the men who 
guide the policies and destiny of their company. A 
crisp but kindly word-picture was painted by President 
Parkinson before he called upon each director to rise, 
and both the word-picture and the glimpse of the man 
who occasioned it brought forth a stirring tribute from 
the two thousand dinner guests. There will be many 
more anniversaries in the Equitable’s history, but it is 
doubtful that they will be more complete, satisfying 
and memorable than the eightieth. 


AGENCY NEWS 


W. C. Buckley, district manager in Jackson, Miss., won 
the presidency of the Lamar Life All Star Club. for 1939, 
according to an announcement by W. D. Owens, vice-pres- 
ident. Buckley elected himself by outstanding production 
during the year. The other officers are: W. E. Watts, 
Brookhaven, Miss., Robert O. Hardy, Columbus, Miss., and 
R. P. Scott, Laurel, Miss. The All Star club will sail on 
the S.S. Dixie from New Orleans on August 5 for the 
New York World’s Fair. The return trip will be by train. 

Appointment of J. L. Vachon of Bismarck, N. D., as 
general agent for six counties in southwestern Washing- 
ton, with headquarters at Vancouver, has been announced 
by the Guarantee Mutual Life Co. of Omaha. For the past 
year, Mr. Vachon has operated as an agent for the Provi- 
dent Life Insurance Co. of Bismarck in its home office city. 

Oliver R. Aspegren, II, has been appointed agency super- 
visor for the Raymond J. Wiese Agency of the Northwest- 
ern National Life Insurance Co. in Chicago. This move 
brings:him from :the highly productive Evanston branch 
whichzi8 under the direction of his father; Oliver R. Aspe- 
gren, Sr., who has been a “million dollar” producer and 
who has written at least one application a week for the 
past 290 weeks. 

For the year ending July 19, 1939, the Bruce Parsons 
Agency of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., New- 
ark, N. J., paid for more than $6,000,000 of life insurance, 
Bruce Parsons, general agent, announced recently. This is 
a 60 per cent increase over paid-for insurance in the 
preceding fiscal year, the agency’s first, it having been 
organized July 19, 1937. 

Formation of a department that will specialize in estate 
inheritance taxes and life insurance estates is announced 
by Charles J. Zimmerman, general agent for the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life at Chicago. Heading the new department 
will be Samuel S. Malkus and Robert C. Look, both of 
whom are attorneys and have been engaged in estate 
practice for several years. 

After only four months in the life insurance business, 
William Waldman of Dallas was the winner in the South- 
west division of the recent one-month president’s cam- 
paign of the State Mutual Life through his production of 
$58,000 of life insurance on twenty-nine lives. He was 
awarded a trip to the company’s home office as a guest 
of President Chandler Bullock, a loving-cup and a trip to 
the New York World’s Fair. 

D. B. Aycock, a district manager, Jonesboro, Ark., won 
the Welty gold conservation medal of the Lamar Life In- 
surance Co. for the highest persistency record during the 
contest year ending in July. W. W. Brunson, Tupelo, 
Miss., won the second medal, and W. S. Hunt, Sturgis, 
Miss., won the third medal. 

The Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis has 
opened a general agency at Harrisburg, Pa., with Timothy 
J. Sullivan as general agent. Formerly an educator, Mr. 
Sullivan entered the life insurance business sixteen years 
ago and for the past six years has been a manager; he 
is a past president of the Harrisburg Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Fred G. Bentrup and W. Alfred Hayes of the St. Louis 
office of the Sun Life of Canada, were elected president and 
vice-president, respectively, of the Macaulay Club, the 
company’s top honor club, according to information re- 
ceived from the home office by H. L. Cantelon, St. Louis 
branch manager. 

The Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass., has ap- 
pointed Charles B. Harrell, Jr., associate general agent of 
the Newell Agency in Atlanta, Ga. James E. Ullman has 
been appointed district agent of the Rocky Mountain 
agency. 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HAT the rate of interest return now being received by 

life insurance companies is the lowest in twenty years 
was conclusively shown in the recent (July 6) Statistical 
Number of The Spectator. True as they unfortunately 
were, the tabulations did not exactly brighten the picture 
already in the minds of many life insurance officials. How- 
ever, a doctor must make an accurate diagnosis before he 
can properly prescribe a cure; and it is well for us to 
examine the worst, as well as the best, features of our 
business. 


. + . 


pee of the items affecting life insurance interest re- 
turns is loans on policies. In many localities of the 
Middle West, the banks have been very active in making 
policy loans at rates of interest lower than those charged by 
the life insurance companies themselves. One Wisconsin 
bank has recently been widely advertising, through daily 
newspapers, that it will make loans on policies for low 
rates. This matter of what life insurance companies can do 
to secure better interest returns was not aided at all by the 
recent suggestion of the Saturday Evening Post that the 
companies should be empowered to loan funds to small 
corporations in industry. The evils of such a procedure 


are apparent. 
* * ~ 


NOTHER factor that enters the question of interest 
A returns received by life insurance companies is 
amortization of the principal on mortgages. I know of 
one Mid-Western life insurance company, not among the 
largest in its field, which is now getting back about $80,- 
000 per month as return of mortgage principal over and 
above interest. This is because in earlier years that com- 
pany felt that it, rightly, was playing safe by specifying 
that part of mortgage principal should be returned in 
connection with interest payments. Now, of course, the 
company probably wishes it had not followed that course. 
It is getting back around $80,000 per month via the prin- 
cipal amortization payment route, but it is then addition- 
ally faced with the problem of how to reinvest that flow 
of money at an adequate return. Another thing is that 
the mortgages were, in the first instance, made on good 
properties and at a low percentage of the assessed valua- 
tions. In other words, the company would like to have 
its money remain at mortgage instead of having the mort- 
gages rapidly paid off. 


* * * 


N the mortgage field, also, local banks have been active 

and have tended to force interest rates down. Many 
banks will lend mortgage money at around 4 per cent. 
This competition, added to that which the life insurance 
companies engage in among themselves, is pushing interest 
rates on mortgages to new lows. Meanwhile, at least the 
smaller companies in the Middle West are finding that the 
cost of getting and keeping business is gradually mounting 
for them. All this, of course, is pessimistic. On the opti- 
mistie side of the picture is the fact that the current trends 
show a healthier outlook on the part of people generally. 
There is evident a determination to make the best of things 
instead of crying about how bad conditions are. The 
northern portion of the national “breadbasket,” in par- 
ticular, is showing every indication of permanent recovery 
and the smaller country towns, as well as the larger cities, 
are once again exhibiting a disposition toward purchasing 
power and the will to spend. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 








AGENCY NEWS 


Arch R. Houle, C.L.U., for the past year Massachusett 
Mutual Life general agent at St. Paul, returned to Chi 
cago August 1, taking charge of the company’s agency 4a 
One LaSalle Street, formerly headed by John H. Dingle 
recently resigned. 

Ira Blossom, general agent of the Northwestern Mut 
Life at Grand Rapids, Mich., since 1910, has resigned, ef 
fective July 31, to devote more time to his personal affai 
and to personal production. 
W. Gilmore. 

Mrs. Bessie Dale, special agent of the Kansas City Lif 
at Lawton, Okla., is the first woman in Oklahoma to qual 
ify for life membership in the women’s Quarter Millio 
Round Table of the National Association. 

H. S. Sutphen & Son, Jamestown, N. Y., have been ap 
pointed district agents of the Equitable Life of Iowa, ac 
cording to an announcement by Frank W. Durkee, general 
agent at Buffalo. 

H. Martin Nunnelly, recently elected president of the 
Birmingham Association of Life Underwriters, has been 
appointed supervisor of agents for Fowlkes & Fowlkes, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Wilmer M. Hammond, general agent of the Aetna Life 
in Los Angeles, has opened a branch office in Tucson, Ariz, 
with H. E. Prenicie as assistant general agent in charge 

Claude Fisher, general agent of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life at Des Moines, Iowa, has announced the appointment 
of Marion L. Shugart, as district agent at Council 
Bluffs. 

James A. DeForce, C.L.U. prominent life underwriter 
of Washington, D.C., has been made general agent there 
for the Continental American Life Insurance Co. and 
took office on August 1. 

Mildred Holford Briggs has been appointed Philadelphia 
agency cashier for the Bankers Life of lowa. Miss Briggs 
succeeds the former Barbara Eddy, who resigned to be 
married. 

W. Walker Wyatt has been appointed agency supervisor 
of the Columbus, Ohio, agency of the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

H. E. Miller, veteran Cedar Rapids agency salesman, 
led the Bankers Life of Iowa field with $25,000 in new busi- 
ness during the week ended July 18. 

Ralph W. Fischer has been appointed agency supervisor 
of the Morton & Morton agency of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life at St. Louis. 








Prudential agents recently promoted to assistant super- 
intendents in their respective districts include George 
Schelberg, Buffalo No. 3; Joseph E. Reynolds, Rochester 
No. 3; Albert M. Howarth, Trenton No. 2; Wayne L 
Kirklin, Muncie, Ind., and Devin B. Harvard, Cincinnati 
No. 3. 








The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia. Penna. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Hugh Jones, president of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Memphis, Tenn., has just announced the stand- 
ing committees for the year. Chairmen are: R. L. Bright- 
well, law and legislation; Bruce Blalack, education; Russell 
Perry, publicity; Harry Ramsay, Jr., attendance; W. P. 
Brown, membership; Mrs. R. C. Burleigh, reception; Frank 
Howland, program; E. R. Caldwell, resolution; Jeff Gros, 
grievance and admissions; S. H. Turnbull, national com- 
mitteeman, and F. W. Whitner, State committeeman. 

Hiram W. Moore of St. Paul, newly elected president 
of the Minnesota State Association of Life Underwriters, 
has announced the following chairmen of standing commit- 
tees: Convention program and sales congress, Oswin 
Reeves, St. Paul; extension and membership, Orris M. 
Johnson, Mankato; finance, Leon LaBounta, Minneapolis: 
legislation, George A. Specht, Minneapolis; publicity and 
education, Ellis J. Sherman, Minneapolis. 

New committee chairmen of the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Life Underwriters Association, appointed by C. J. Ryan, 
president, are as follows: Herman Lipton, Meetings; Sam 
Hankins, business standards and conservation; Lloyd R. T. 
Stillson, by-laws and legislation; William Soltis, publicity 
and education; Robert Blunt, finance; Joseph Nimmer, 
membership, and C. J. Clancy, program. 

Butler Westerfield has been elected president of the 
Wichita Falls Association of Life Underwriters, succeeding 
E. C. Hall. Other new officers are as follows: vice-presi- 
dent, Willis H. Burge; and secretary, J. L. Sowell. W. R. 
Duke was named state committeeman and D. B. Daugherty, 
national committeeman. The executive committee includes, 
in addition to the officers, W. C. Krauss, Fred L. Story, 
Pat Hardage and Mr. Hall. 

The Northwest Texas Association of Life Underwriters 
elected the following officers at its annual meeting recently 
at Amarillo: Walter G. Clayton, Aetna Life, president; 
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F. B. Martin, Business Men’s Assurance, vice-president; 
Nick Browning, American National, secretary-treasurer. 
J. W. Timmons, Guarantee Mutual Life, was named state 
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and national committeeman. 

The Greensboro (N. C.) Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers on July 19 elected F. A. Sessoms, manager of the Life 
& Casualty Co., of Nashville, president of the associa- 
tion to succeed George Elliott. Robert F. Bridges, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, was elected vice-president to suc- 
ceed Mr. Sessoms. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York announces that the estimate of total sales of life in- 
surance in New York city for June is $46,017,000, as com- 
pared with $46,311,000 in June, 1938. 

The largest membership in the history of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 27,180, was achieved 
by local associations at the of the fiscal year on 
June 30. 

A. Van Court Pritchartt, general agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, has been elected president of the 
Memphis Life Managers Association. Other officers elected 


close 


Were: Frank Howland, vice-president; Lewis C. Callow, 
secretary; board of directors, W. Thornton Buckner, E. R. 
Caldwell, Bolling Sibley and E. Earl Brooks. 


sales conference will be held in the coming 
Asso- 


Another 
Winter by the Minnesota State Life Underwriters 
tiation. Oswin Reeves, St. Paul, has been named chairman 
of a committee to make the arrangements and he is now 
Working on plans. 

Institutional advertising by Canadian life insurance 
companies will be continued in 1939-40 for the 19th consec- 
utive year, it was announced recently following a meeting 
of the Canadian Life Officers’ Association. 






BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HILE business in general has continued its im- 
Weccontiins of recent weeks, there have been set- 
backs. The drought in the Eastern states did millions of 
dollars’ damage through loss of crops and forest fires— 
every so often we have to be reminded that our control 
of Nature is still incomplete. And human nature came 
to violence in clashes between pickets and police at Cleve- 
land, in connection with the strike being carried on at 
the Fisher Body Co. plant by the CIO United Automobile 


Workers. “ene = 


HE legislative mill at the Capitol in Washington 

keeps on grinding—with at least one eye on the 
clock. The Adminstration’s new lending bill has been 
pruned down until the $3,060,000,000 originally asked 
for has become—at time of going to press—$1,615,000,- 
000, or slightly more than half. The amendments cutting 
off $500,000,000 for toll highways, bridges and tunnels 
and $350,000,000 for leasing equipment to railroads were 
among the largest reductions, and one of the latest was 
a $25,000,000 cut in the proposed additional lending 
authority of the Export-Import Bank. 

- cad oe 

ARTLY because it had to do with foreign rather than 
Pivich domestic policy, one action of the Administration 
which gained widespread approval was the denunciation, 
effective in six months, of the 1911 commercial treaty 
with Japan. If, as seems likely, there is considerable 
delay in negotiating a new treaty to replace the old, 
industries exporting largely to Japan will, of course, be 
hurt, but the denunciation’s general and immediate effect 
was to stiffen the backbones of democratic statesmen the 


world over. 


IFE INSURANCE BUILDING NOTE: What is be- 
lieved to be the largest single order for panel doors— 
97,300 of them—in the history of building construction 
has been awarded by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. for Parkchester, its East Bronx village where 51 
apartment houses will accommodate 40,000 persons. 


prices in the weeks 
according to the New 
York Stock 


OMPOSITE average security 
¢ ended July 22 and 29, 1939, 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New 
Exchange as follows: 


July 22 July 29 
Mon- Satur- Mon- Satur- 

day day day day. 

70 industrials 139.31 140.04 39.78. 189.638 
30 rails 22.11 23.07 22.78 .2852 
100 stocks 104.15 104.95 104.67 © 104.50 
30 bonds 87.30 Bids: BBO 


87.07 


EACHING the highest level since» November 1938) 
R steel ingot production in the United: States! rese® 3% 
points last week to 60 per cent of capacity; The Tron Age 
estimates, with a still higher: rate| ‘expected when “wate- 
motive buying for 1940 models: has’ inereased: 

6 > = 
OTTON futures gained 16 to 31 points last week, 
largely under the stimulus of thé tewly announced 
export subsidy program. Following drastic liquidation, 
wheat prices on the @hign A ger 
15g to 3% cents last weeks t oats ihe aes’ G 


substantial gains. AKIMO etal berisildated 
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Bias 
Walrus/said 


A low-sweeping bow to Mrs. India 
B. Odell, Seattle, Washington, first 
feminine member of the Bankers/ffe 
field organization to qualify for the 
Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Thus, this First Lady of 
the Onward March climaxes a brilliant 
career in life insurance begun in May, 
1926, and gaining in brilliancy with the 
years. Nineteen thirty-eight saw her a 
qualified star of Bankers/ife’s President's 
Premier Club for the fifth consecutive 
year. 








—BLC-- 


W. W. Jaeger, Bankersiife v. p., was 
Des Moines’ m. c. one recent day when 
a trainload of Hollywood movie stars 
descended on Des Moines to witness the 
world premier of the movie, “Career.” 
Drafted for the job of greeting the film 
colony cuties and given less than half 
an hour's notice of the assignment, Mr. 
Jaeger acquitted himself with credit and 
distinction. Movie mogul Jesse Lasky, 
who accompanied the troupe to Des 
Moines, is reported to have been im- 
pressed by the Bankers/ifeman’s suave 
execution of the difficult task; is said to 
have urged him to “go Hollywood” 
should he ever tire of life insurance. 


—BLC— 


Taking cue from the American Le- 
gion’s “40 and 8,” Bankerslife Agency 
Managers are promoting a “100 and 8” 
organization based on an interesting and 
true episode in Bankers/ife history. 
Founded by the late Edward A. Temple 
in 1879, incorporated on July Ist of that 
year with Mr. Temple as President, 
Bankets/ife wrote 54 applications for 
$108,000 in the first six months of its 
existence. ‘Sole solicitor was Mr. Tem- 
ple. | ‘The ‘newly organized “100 and 
8")'Club is-fof Bankers/ifemen who, in 
1939's last six months, match Mr. Tem- 
ple’s single-handed achievement by writ- 
ing 54 applications or: $108,000 during 
that _period..When |Bankers/ife dedicates 
its ;new Home (Office building next Jan- 
uary with field force stars present; mem- 
bers of the “100 and 8" Club will dine 
in, a group, 

—BLC+ 


BANKERS LIFE 
PEstabished 7 COMPANY 
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Insurance at the 
N. Y. World’s Fair 


(Continued from page 24) 


National Accident & Health Asso- 
ciation participated, inasmuch as 
the latter association held its an- 
nual convention in New York dur- 
ing that week. 

The Insurance Co. of North 
America, likewise, will sponsor the 
National Volunteer Firemen’s Day 
at the Fair on August 15, at which 
time the famous Philadelphia Mum- 
mers will parade with an historic 
array of fire-fighting apparatus. 
Similar instances could be enumer- 
ated at great length in which in- 
surance companies or organizations 
have left their impression upon 
World’s Fair history, but space 
available hardly would permit this. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
the New York World’s Fair could 
not have been possible without in- 
surance. Insurance companies have 
been working behind the scenes for 
many months for the good of the 
Fair and of the people visiting it. 
The Organization Number of The 
Spectator of Dec. 22, 1938, in ad- 
dition to listing and dilating upon 
the insurance coverages afforded 
the Fair, showed how completely 
the spirit of cooperation among 
company executives, agents and 
brokers made possible adequate in- 
surance protection for this gigantic 
venture. 

Because of its size, possibilities, 
number of employees and responsi- 
bilities to its millions of visitors, 
the Fair presented brain-numbing 
insurance problems to its execu- 
tives. Not only did the Fair de- 
mand unthought-of amounts of 
coverage, but it even caused the 
insurance companies to design spe- 
cial policies. 

Practically every major insur- 
ance company had a part in insur- 
ing the possible hazards of this 
$155,000,000 project. Harold Hyer, 
insurance director of the Fair, with 
a committee of insurance execu- 
tives, agents and brokers, tackled 
the problem early in Fair history. 
A first decision was to limit the 
placing of insurance to the cover- 
age needed by the World’s Fair 
Corporation, leaving to participat- 
ing exhibitors entire freedom to 
select their own agents and insure 
their own hazards. 

It is estimated that the Fair has 
brought to fire, casualty, surety and 
marine insurance companies new 
business to the tune of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000—no trifling 
sum, even in these days of billion- 











dollar conversations. Roughly, this 
total separates into 60 per cent for 
public liability, compensation and 
allied lines; 25 per cent for fire in- 
surance; 15 per cent covering auto- 
mobile, fine arts and other marine 
coverage. 

Here are a few of the problems 
with which 1,600 exhibitors in 200 
major projects at the Fair have to 
cope. Restaurants, food conces- 
sions, purveyors of the hot dog and 
hamburger have to protect them- 
selves with products liability. Ex- 
hibits with stairs, ramps, polished 
floors and other threats to unwary 
feet need public liability protection. 
Hundreds of delivery cars, buses, 
tractor trains and motor guide 
chairs are tooting about and bring- 
ing up the possibility of nudging 
absent-minded pedestrians. 

There are $30,000,000 worth of 
paintings and fine arts on view at 
the Fair; $5,000,000 worth of 
jewels in the House of Jewels; a 
$2,000,000 collection in the Belgium 
exhibit—all fair game for marine 
coverage. The Amusement Area 
presents thrills and chills to cus- 
tomers—and need for protection to 
concessionaires. In fact, 10 per 
cent of the gross income, or 25 per 
cent of operating expenses of the 
Amusement Area, goes for insur- 
ance protection. 

A vital necessity facing the Fair 
Corporation itself is the welfare 
and health of each and every visitor 
on the Fair grounds. Emergencies 
are met by seven first-aid stations 
and a staff of twenty-four doctors 
and surgeons, assisted by thirty 
nurses. The Fair Corporation op 
erates five air-conditioned ambu- 
lances and a truck with X-ray. 

A staff of thirty-five health in- 
spectors daily examine the Fair's 
600 eating and drinking establish- 
ments—in other words, the Fair 
has tackled the insurance problem 
from every conceivable angle. The 
corporation and exhibitors are pro 
tected against all hazards, and vis 
itors’ lives, limbs and pursuit of 
happiness are more carefully guard 
ed than in their homes. 

Fischer Honored 

George E. Lackey, Massachusetts 
Mutual general agent at Detroit ané 
his associates honored Chester @ 
Fischer, vice-president, on his birth 
day, July 25, designating it “Capacity 
Day.” The objective was to § 
“Chester O. Fischer,” each applic 
tion representing a letter. The agemey 
was divided into groups of three, each 
group being asked to contribute # 
least one letter. Sixteen sales wer 
made for a total of $88,000. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 
By TOM EAGAN 


AST week in Massachusetts a bill designed to give con- 
L trol of the activities of insurance counsellors to the 
insurance commissioner was passed, and is expected to 
become law. The language of the bill is wide and deep and 
whether a man be a “specialist,” “analysist,” “advisor,” 
“researcher” or “counsellor” he can in the future be held 
responsible and must perforce secure a permit to set him- 
self up in business. The broadest possible discretion is 
given the commissioner and the simple passage of the bill 
has been sufficient signal for the withdrawal of at least 
one “advisor.” And this was not because the bill carried 
a $25 license fee. 


N the past it has been possible in Massachusetts for any- 
one who having had their agents’ or brokers’ license re- 
yoked to at once begin advertising themselves as “coun- 
sellors.” As a “counsellor” they would not be responsible 
to anyone. There is nothing in the “twisting” laws that 
makes them applicable to “counsellors” and side deals 
with unethical or hard-pressed agents were always pos- 
sible. The new bill is designed to correct such possible 
evils and in the future, policyholders unaware of what 


they are doing will not be called upon to divide cash sur- 
render money which is their own for the asking. 


NEW book on Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, 
by Judge Clarence W. Hobbs, has just been pub- 
lished by The Spectator. Judge Hobbs was a very capable 
insurance commissioner for Massachusetts from 1919 to 
1923. Which reminds me that two ex-commissioners, 
Messrs. Brown and Hardison are both serving as mem- 
bers of the Boston Mutual Life board of directors. Former 
Commissioner Francis J. DeCelles has resumed the prac- 
tice of law. Horace L. Weller, Rhode Island director and 
business regulator has just interpreted a 1934 law to mean 
cash surrender values must be automatically loaned to 
policyholders if the policy is lapsed. 


\* Providence two well-known general agents are step- 
ping out of their connection. Edwin A. Collett, Penn 
Mutual general agent has returned to personal produc- 
tion and C. Harvey Stull, of the New England Mutual, is 
leaving September 1 for San Francisco. Things are 
booming at the Mass. Mutual home office. Sales increase 
for five months of 1939 show a gain of almost $13,000,000 
over a year ago; average policy sold has increased to 
$4,419, and annuity sales are $4,000,000 ahead of last 
year. The company’s president, Bertrand J. Perry, is 
slated for a talk at the national meeting in St. Louis 
Sept. 25-29 and the Perry standards will make it worth 
while hearing. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
lowa. Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


























eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Leane July 1 ment July 8 ment July 15 ment July 23 ment 
On Farm Property ......-+s-++e+see: $772,131 3.17 $289,697 4.24 $434,240 3.83 $247,159 2.57 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 4,562,008 18.73 697,334 10.20 8,154,087 27.83 1,491,648 15.51 
Total $5,334,139 21.90 $987,031 14.44 $3,588,327 31.66 $1,738,807 18.08 
Railroad Securities 
SED. 0 ob eeboeeete o¢e ee cvevecssentes $148,000 61 $1,121,106 16.40 $31,695 28 $570,800 5.94 
ED ccccceeteeeneccecececoceegeeeeoes = 6>sseese — 0UCtCti“(i‘“‘ a heuw es ve al. 4 < aoe 
Total $148,000 61 $1,121,106 16.40 $31,695 28 $570,800 5.94 
Public U — Securities 
DEED. «o.o.0bcdbeehneneceeer ctescoenceses $16,844,729 69.27 $3,781,951 556.338 $1,206,616 10.65 $2,895,391 30.11 
Stocks TTP Ire CT ITyTi iit il 22,481 .09 29,195 43 96,283 85 12,860 13 
BNE <écobviveree $16.867,210 69.36 $3,811,146 55.76 $1,302,899 11. 50 $2,908,191 30.24 
Stament Securities 
8. Government Bonds .......-..-++ | sw weee cee $300,000 4.39 $468,984 4.88 
aL Py sscachanéedseeeciéeces jo sseeee ——  #§# }——ne eee ee a ee) std 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... “<een5 — nae ene | \ ins eammenden ide a ean re 
State, County, Municipal .... $1,594,755 6.55 460,425 6.74 $6,002,360 52.96 2,456,592 25.55 
es $1,594,755 6.55 $760,425 11.18 $6,002,360 52.96 $2,925,576 30.43 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds seeded 660669 $325,000 1.33 $150,000 2.19 $323,000 2.85 $1,429,650 14.87 
2 5. cede ceheais oueeee ae eaa ee 81,672 34 5,118 .09 85,324 -75 42,820 15 
Total $406,672 1.67 "$155,118 2.28 $408,324 3.60 $1,472,470 15.02 
Recapitulation be 
ICSE SOLS Eee Sm ae $18,912,484 77.67 $5,813,482 85.06 $7,563,671 66.74 $7,821,417 $1.34 
TL ¢:. 74s edtbaubtoubacaskeaudentnal 104,153 43 34,313 .50 181,607 1.60 55,620 -58 
RRR GE ee RRR AE SS EEF 5,334,139 1.39 987,031 14.44 3,588,327 31.66 1,738,807 18.08 
MND. «adinabl Pecddeadeckscuaeeiehs $24,350,776 100.00 $6,834,826 100.00 —« $11,883,605 «100.00 $9,615,844 100.00 
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Over-the-Counter Costs 


PUBLICATION known as 

the Consumers Bureau 
Guide currently being hawked 
on New York City streets for 
ten cents a copy, contains an 
article called “How to Save Up 
to 50 per cent on Life Insur- 
ance,” which begins with the re- 
assuring statement that “A yard- 
stick has now been established 
for life insurance costs and 
policy provisions which, when 
adopted on a national scale, in- 
dicates a savings of close to two 
billion dollars yearly to policy- 
holders in insurance premium 
payments as well as providing 
policyholders with much better 
protection against lapsed or for- 
feited insurance.” 


Percy Evans’ Prediction 


This yardstick, it is revealed, 
is constructed from the records 
of the State Life Fund of Wis- 
consin and the Savings Bank 
Plan of Massachusetts and the 
savings and avowed superiority 
of such insurance over the insur- 
ance issued by the regular com- 
panies is explained by the adher- 
ence of the latter to the agency 
system — “Most of the evils of 
over-priced insurance and the 
over-selling of it . can be 
traced to the plan of compensat- 
ing the sales agent on a basis of 
a commission or percentage of 
the premium secured.” 

By coincidence purely, Percy 
H. Evans, vice-president and 
actuary of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, addressing the 
company convention at Milwau- 
kee last week, took up the sub- 
ject of the worth and need of 
the American Agency System, 
and from his incidental remarks 
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With The Editors 


alone an effective rebuttal to the 
Consumers Bureau could be 
drawn if one were so inclined. 
Mr. Evans, too, by the way, 
found the Wisconsin Fund an 
interesting yardstick. “We have 
here in Wisconsin,” he said, 
“what is, I think, the only pure 
over-the-counter life insurance 
office in America. During the 
twenty-eighth year of its record 
the Wisconsin State Life Fund 
collected $77,705 in premiums, 
paid $14,000 in death claims and 
issued $334,000 of New business.” 
Not very impressive, is it? Mr. 
Evans then went on to inquire 
what would happen if a going 
company operating on the mutu- 
al plan under the American 
Agency System decided to dis- 
continue the active solicitation 
of new business and become an 
over-the-counter company. 


Self-Selected Mortality 


In the first place, while seeing 
no weakening of the company’s 
financial ability to pay its poli- 
cies as they came due, Mr. 
Evans would look for a tremend- 
ous reduction, of course, in new 
policies written and among these 
policies the proportion of im- 
paired risks slipping by would 
be vastly higher because it is 
well known that self-selected 
risks which present themselves 
voluntarily are subject to that 
difficulty. Also, Mr. Evans con- 
tinued, “If a nationally known 
company decided to discontinue 
active agency selling it would be 
subject to the danger of mis- 
representation of its reasons and 
might be subjected to excessive 
withdrawals of cash values.” 

What else would happen? Mr. 
Evans says: “Probably for the 
following few years there would 
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appear to be a large increase in 
the savings or margins from ex. 
penses. These margins would, 
however, be rapidly offset by an 
increase in the mortality costs 
the proportion of its busine 
that sales selected within five ¢ 
ten years diminished and disap 
peared. The increasing mortali 
costs and the cost of the servic 
to old policies, previously per 
formed by agents without dire¢ 
compensation, would soon offs 
the initial expense margins. Th 
principle involved is that 
active and aggressive sales ¢ 
ganization is an instrument g 
selection even more essenti 
than medical selection. I think 
that in the long run the cost of 
life insurance to the existing 
policyholders would be increased 
by the discontinuance of active 
sales.” 












Savings Bank Expense Rate 


An interesting thing, in view 
of Mr. Evans’ observation, is that 
in the Consumers Bureau's own 
tabulation of expenses, set down 
to prove the lower cost of sav- 
ings bank life insurance, the 
acute reader will note a steady 
rise in the past ten years of the 
expense ratio of savings bank 
life insurance in Massachusetts, 
while the expense ratio of com- 
pany insurance in the same State 
over the same period has shown 
a steady decline. Any sensible 
person knows that  over-the 
counter insurance couldn't do as 
complete a job of protection as 
the agency companies have per- 
formed. Now here is interesting 
evidence to indicate that it can't, 
in the long run, provide even its 
mite of protection with any 
greater economy. 
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